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The  new  governor  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  about  the  L2th  of  May,  1822, 
(leaving  particular  instructions  for  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  natives, 
and  for  observing  the  existing  treaties,  &c.,)  and  returned  to  the  Gold  Coast 
in  the  early  part  of  December  1822.  In  the  month  of  November  of  that 
year,  he  learnt  to  his  great  chagrin,  that  the  chief  of  the  Ashantees  had,  by 
his  agents,  kidnapped  a mulatto  man,  (a  Serjeant  in  the  “Royal  African  Co- 
lonial Corps,”)  carried  him  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence. and  detained  him  in  irons  in  the  place  of  his  captivity.  From  the 
period  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  's  return  to  the  Gold  Coast,  until  February 
1823,  reports  were  constantly  circulated  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Ashantee,  (whose  name  we  now  learn,  is  Osai  Tootoo  Quamina,) 
that  this  prince  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  his  agents,  and  had  order- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Serjeant.  “On  the  2d  of  February,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a son  of  the  late  King  had  been  sent  down  by  Osai  from  Coomas- 
sie,  with  one  of  his  executioners,  to  put  the  Serjeant  to  death,  and  to  send 
the  jaw-bone,  skull,  and  one  of  the  arms  of  the  victim  to  him.  This  murder 
was  committed  on  the  1st  of  February.”  #The  governor  considering  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime,  and  avoiding  any  measure 
'which  might  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  proceeded  to  Annamaboe. 
We  subjoin  Major  Ricketts’  account  of  the  governor’s  mode  of  travelling  on 
this  occasion,  and  of  that  usual  with  Europeans,  under  given  circumstances: 

* Of  this  outrage,  the  following  account  is  given  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1824: 

“The  storm  was  first  announced  by  an  act  of  violence  against  a private  individual.  A British 
Serjeant  was  seized  in  the  great  square  at  Annamaboe,  and  carried  off  to  prison,  on  pretext  of  his 
having  used  disrespectful  expressions  to  the  King.  Captain  Laing,  a meritorious  officer  under 
Sir  Charles,  offered  to  undertake  an  embassy  either  to  Coomassie,  or  to  Donquah,  the  place  of 
the  Seijeant’s  confinement;  but  Sir  Charles  overrating  the  danger  of  such  a step,  declined  these 
offers.  During  six  weeks,  nothing  was  done  to  save  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  beheaded  at  Donquah.  This  was  evidently  intended  as  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The 
King  summoned  all  his  vassal  States  to  his  standard,  calling  on  them  to  arm  against  Britain  the 
very  fishes  of  the  sea:  and  he  sent  a message  to  tell  Sir  Charles,  that  his  skull  would  soon  adorn 
the  great  war  drum  of. Ashantee.”  p.  127. 
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“He  went  bv  a new  road  which  had  been  formed  by  subscription  during  his  absence 

through  the  ount  . Ite  a id  hi  - suite  were  conveyed  in  . Lfaw.n  by  natives,  six  to 

each  ■ j i.ePo:!i mod aten  tvv»_  persons:  the  carriages  «v*re  by  thest  men  at 

llhe  rate  wf  six  miles  an ‘hour,  wKicKj  considering'  the  unfinished  state  mthe  road,  was  aston- 
ish! — .i.uMhe  more  so,  asjW)  .y  were  not  at  all  fatigued  on  their  arrival  at  Annamaboe.— 
«N : .■  .dorses,  clciinvys.  nor^  rnuL a,  tdiive.  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Vi'bese  animals  1 \ e fre- 

quenr:  'men  brought  there  from  diner  parjs'  of  the  Coash  but  always  died  in  a Short  time  af- 
ter  b vg  landed.  At  Accra,  v^fiere  the  ships  of  the  squadron  are  chiefly  supplied  with  live 
reed  >1  cows  and  bullocks,  w.r.  s * :p  and  turkeys,  obtained 
n ar  the  river  * oita,  they*  answer  much  better  than  at  any  other  of  tne European  possessions 
of  the  Gold  Coast;  and  horses  have  been  known  to  live  there  for  several  years.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Europeans  travel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  where  the  road  will  allow  of  it,  and 
they  possess  the  means,  is  that  which  has  been  just  described,  and  where  the  paths  are  nar- 
row, they  are  carried  in  what  is  called  a hammock,  which  is  a piece  of  board  about  two  feet 
in  length,  and  half  as  broad,  having  two  holes  at  each  end  fastened  to  a bamboo  pole,  vdry 
tight  but  strong,  leaving  sufficient  room  between,  to  enable  the  traveller  who  sits  sideways 
on  the  board,  with  his  feet  resting  on  a smaller  board  below,  dependant  from  the  other,  lean- 
ing his  chest  against  the  pole,  and  resting  his  arms  on  it,  which  is  carried  alternately  on  the 
shoulders  and  heads  of  two  men.  The  native  chiefs  travel  in  this  manner,  and  also  in  bas- 
kets made  like  a child’s  cradle,  in  which  they  can  recline  at  full  length,  or  sit  up;  the  basket 
is  also  carried  on  the  heads  of  men.”  p.  15 — 17. 


The  governor  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  natives,  and  on 
his  return  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  greeted  with  an  equal  manifestation  of 
cordiality. 

We  are  now  introduced  by  our  abrupt  historian  to  one  King  Adookoo, 
who,  we  are  informed,  had,  together  with  “the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Fan- 
tees,  &c.”  “returned  from  Donquah  to  their  homes.”  Then  comes  what  was 
possibly  intended  to  be  understood  as  the  commencement  of  the  Ashantee 
war.  Shortly  after  February  21st,  18*23,  an  expedition  was  formed,  and 
marched  against  the  Ashantees,  which,  from  various  untoward  circumstances, 
failed;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  sailed  for  Accra, — 
arrived  there  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  arrived  again  at  Cape 
Coast.  It  appeared  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  threatened  to  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea.  On  the  30th  of  May,  a party  of  Ashantees  having  shot 
at  a mulatto  man  coming  out  of  the  fort  at  Danish  Accra,  and  at  four  other  in- 
habitants who  were  unarmed, — a skirmish  ensued,  in  which  fourteen  Ashan- 
tees were  killed.  Shortly  after,  the  Ashantees  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
places  whither  they  had  retreated  for  safety,  were  attacked;  forty  of  them 
were  killed;  and  a considerable  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Accras.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  sailed  for  the  Gambia,  to  inspect  the 
settlement  of  Bathurst,  which  had  been  established  by  him  six  years  before, 
on  the  island  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  July  11th,  landed  at  Sierra  Leone.  Here  he 
learnt  that  several  of  the  native  chiefs,  both  inland  and  near  to  the  Colony, 
were  at  war;  that  trade  was  consequently  stopped;  and  that  Amorah,  King  of 
the  Mandingo  country,  at  the  head  of  a large  force,  and  assisted  by  the  Sooli- 
mas,  threatened  to  attack  Dallah  Mahamadoo,  a chiefresiding  on  the  Bul- 
lum  shore,  seven  miles  across  from  Freetown.  Sir  Charles  personally  and 
successfully  interposed  with  this  chief  to  prevent  hostilities,  and  sent  our  au- 
thor and  another  officer  to  make  the  same  attempt  with  Amorah. 


“Amorah  was  in  camp  near  Fanghia,  but  he  returned  to  Fouricaria  to  receive  them.  He 
promised  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  governor;  and  on  the  return  of  the  mission  to  Sierra  Le- 
one several  gold  and  other  merchants  came  at  the  same  time  in  canoes  from  that  country. — 
The  following  anecdote  is  worthy  of  being  inserted:  on  the  mission  taking  their  leave  of 
Amorah,  he,  after  disclaiming  in  a violent  manner  any  animosity  against  Sierra  Leone, 
which  he  had  been  accused  ofby  his  foes,  said  in  broken  English,  “Dallah  Moody  bad  man 
too  much,  he  no  King,  he  give*  me  had  names,  he  call  himself  Englishman,  and  he  say  me 
Spaniard,  me  Portuguese,  tell  Mac  Carthy  me  governor  like  him,  me  Englishman.” 

“Amorah  is  a very  clever  man:  he  writes  Arabic  well.  The  town  of  Fouricaria  is  exten- 
sive, and  the  houses" neatly  built;  they  appear  like  so  many  cottages  at  a good  distance  from 
each  other.  There  were  several  Arabic  schools  in  the  town.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
beautiful,  and  a good  sized  vessel  can  get  up  the  river  as  far  as  King  Amorah’s  town.  Hor- 
ses with  country-made  saddles  and  bridles  were  always  ready  for  the  officers  of  the  mission, 
who  rode  about  the  country,  which  was  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  with  rice.  The  coffee 
tree  grows  wild  here.”  p*  28,  29. 
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The* governor  received  information  that  3000  Ashantees  had  shown  them- 
selves in  the  Fantee  country  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  that  Major  Chisholm, 
who  was  in  command  there,  had  on  the  11th,  sent  Captain  Laing  with  a 
large  force  of  regulars,  militia  and  allies  to  meet  them.  The  report  of  the 
advance  of  this  force  under  Captain  Laing  induced  the  Ashantees  to  re-cross 
the  Bosempra  and  return  to  Coomassie;  and  Captain  Laing  having  formed  a 
junction  with  Appea,  (whom  we  afterwards,  p.  36,  learn  to  be  King  of  Ad- 
jumacon,)  made  preparations  for  attacking  Quashie  Ahmonquah,  a Fantee 
chief,  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Ashantees.  Quashie,  however,  fled  to 
the  banks  of  the  Pro,  and  Essecoomah,  his  capital,  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  Captain  Laing.  This  officer  was  afterwards  directed  by  Major  Chisholm  to 
mafch  against  a body  of  the  enemy,  who,  it  was  reported,  had  entered  the 
Fantee  country  with  orders  from  their  King  to  force  their  way  to  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Elmina.  On  the  13th  of  August,  Quashie  Ahmonquah  was  at- 
tacked by  Appea,  w’ho  in  this  affair,  took  eighty  prisoners.  On  the  19th, 
Captain  Laing  marched  to  his  assistance  against  the  Ashantees  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  large  force  against  him,  with  a detachment  of  the  2d  West  India 
regiment,  in  company  with  the  Annamaboe  militia,  and  a party  of  the  allies. 
On  the  next  day  he  proceeded  to  Essecoomah,  from  which  place  Appea’s 
advanced  guard  had  been  driven  back  that  morning  with  the  loss  of  one  Cap- 
tain, and  six  men  killed.  The  enemy  abandoned  the  place  in  disorder  and 
without  any  resistance;  having  previously  massacred  their  prisoners.  They 
were  pursued  next  day  by  the  allied  forces,  who  came  unobserved  on  their 
camp.  They  immediately  deserted  it,  but  were  enabled  to  make  good  their 
retreat.  Captain  Blencarne,  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  was  ordered  by  Ma- 
jor Chisholm  from  Accra  with  a reenforcement  to  assist  Captain  Laing’s  di- 
vision if  required;  and  1600  men  were  ready  immediately  after  the  order  was 
known.  Another  camp  had  been  formed  by  order  of  Major  Chisholm  at  D’ 
Jouquah,  distant  inland  from  Cape  Coast  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west, with  a force  to  prevent  the  Ashantees  from  getting  to  Elmina  and  being 
supplied  with  ammunition  from  thence. 

On  the  2Sth  of  November,  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  arrived  at  Cape  Coast 
after  a long  passage  of  thirty-one  days,  owing  to  calms.  Major  Ricketts 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  reception: — 

“On  his  landing,  every  countenance,  black  as  well  as  white,  expressed  that  joy  which  can 
only  be  compared  to  that  produced  in  a family  on  the  return  of  an  affectionate  parent.  Soon 
after  his  excellency’s  arrival,  he  visited  the  camp  of  D’Jouquah,  then  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Mac  Lean,  of  the  royal  African  colonial  corps;  and  on  his  return  proceeded,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  to  Annamaboe.  On  landing,  the  crowd  of  chiefs,  pynins,  (a  kind  of  ma- 
gistrate among  the  natives,)  men,  women,  and  children,  was  innumerable;  the  air  resounded 
with  cries  of  “ Accoaba  E’woora  O!”  meaning,  how  do  you  do  master.  His  excellency,  after 
a short  visit  to  the  fort,  inspected  the  militia.  The  parade  here  was  also  crowded  by  an 
immense  population.  After  the  inspection,  the  native  chiefs  with  their  martial  bands,  armed 
followers,  dignitaries,  and  favourite  wives,  passed  in  succession  before  him,  being  seated  un- 
der a neat  bamboo  hut  erected  on  the  ground  for  the  occasion,  surrounded  by  his  suite,  and 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  Annamaboe.  The  several  chiefs  shook  hands  most  cordially 
with  the  governor,  expressing  in  the  strongest  and  most  animated  terms  by  words,  counte- 
nance, and  gesture,  their  satisfaction  at  his  return  among  them.  As  soon  as  they  had  re- 
sumed their  seats  around  the  parade,  their  several  officers  marshalled  their  men,  who  went 
through  the  evolutions  and  firings  of  a sham  fight;  chief  after  chief  sent  his  men,  and  various 
chiefs  of  towns,  situated  at  a small  distance  from  Annamaboe,  joined  the  meeting,  their  men 
taking  a share  in  all  the  sports;  the  firings,  &c.  lasted  for  several  hours;  the  reports  of  the 
muskets,  the  noise  of  the  wTar-drums  and  other  instruments,  the  cries  of  the  warriors,  and  the 
rejoicings  of  the  women,  produced  such  a singular  effect,  that  it  is  impossible  by  wrords  to  de- 
pict an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene.”  p.  34 — 36. 

A messenger  from  Appea,  King  of  Adjumacon,  having  announced  the  in- 
tention of  that  personage  to  visit  the  governor,  Sir  Charles  was  induced  to  de- 
fer for  another  day  his  visit  to  the  camp  at  Yancoomassie,  in  the  Fantee  coun- 
try, which  had  been  formed  in  his  absence  by  Captain  Laing,  under  the  di- 
rections of  Major  Chisholm.  We  subjoin  our  author’s  account  of  the  visits 
of  Appea  to  Sir  Charles,  and  of  Sir  Charles  to  the  camp 


i 
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“On  the  morning  fixed  for  the  grand  entry  of  Appea  into  Annamaboe,  the  whole  line  of 
tlie  beach  between  that  place  and  Agah,  (one  mile  in  length,)  was  crowded  with  the  carriers 
of  his  army.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  line  of  dependants  was  succeeded  by  the  armed  men 
of  this  chief;  innumerable  umbrellas  of  various  colours  could  be  distinguished,  and  their  glit- 
tering swords,  with  gold  hilts,  had  a very  imposing  appearance.  About  eleven  o’clock,  no- 
tice being  given  of  Appea’s  near  approach,  his  excellency  left  the  fort,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  bamboo  hut  before  mentioned,  every  thing  indicating  the  rapturous  ecstacy  of  the  multi- 
tude; as  Appea  advanced,  a dead  stillness  prevailed,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  sudden 
sounds  of  horns  and  drums.  The  procession,  which  entered  the  area  in  good  order,  had  been 
arranged  with  great  taste,  and  the  effect  certainly  exceeded  expectation.  Eight  large  cano- 
pies attracted  curiosity  from  their  ingenious  construction  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  some  of 
them  diversified  with  figures;  also  some  large  umbrellas,  carried  over  the  several  captains, 
riding  in  their  palanquins,  or  litters  of  various  descriptions,  each  captain  or  commander  be- 
ing surrounded  by  his  own  clan.  At  length  Appea,  of  whom  all  had  felt  anxious  to  obtain 
a sight,  appeared;  he  was  carried  by  his  own  domestics,  who,  by  every  expression  and  atten- 
tion, showed  their  care  of  their  master;  he  reclined  on  a satin  cushion,  with  a handsome  cloth 
of  native  manufacture,  to  cover  his  body  if  required;  his  occras,  or  confidential  pages, 
preceded  his  palanquin,  carrying  elephants  tails,  emblematic  of  his  power,  and  ten  gold 
hilted  swords;  his  first  wife  and  sister  were  close  in  succession,  followed  by  his  bards,  who 
sang  his  victories  and  great  titles;  his  band  followed  playing  their  familiar  airs,  by  which  the 
deeds  of  their  great  men  are  recorded  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  His  drums  which  played 
their  part  in  the  rehearsal  of  his  power,  were  covered  with  tartan  plaid,  to  hide  the  skulls 
and  jawbones  of  his  conquered  enemies,  with  which  they  were  decorated  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  native  chiefs  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  he  being  fearful,  from  the  character  he 
had  heard  of  his  excellency,  that  they  might  give  offence.  As  each  of  the  chieftains  of 
Appea  drew  near  the  bamboo  hut,  the  captains’  alighted  from  their  palanquins,  and  after 
making  a low  obeisance  to  his  excellency  and  uncovering  both  shoulders  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  they  shook  hands  and  endeavoured  to  evince  every  demonstration 
of  respect  and  affection;  each  paraded  to  the  spot  allotted  to  him  and  his  retinue:  the  same 
form  was  followed  by  Appea.  The  whole  of  the  chieftains  surrounded  by  their  countrymen 
and  adherents  having  taken  their  proper  stations  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country, 
the  same  compliment  was  observed  by  the  caboceers  of  Annamaboe. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  December,  his  excellency,  without  any  of  those  who 
were  to  accompany  him,  and  without  palanquin  bearers,  or  any  one  but  a native  guide, 
proceeded  to  Yancoomassie  camp  on  foot,  distant  about  twenty-seven  miles  in  the  interior 
of  Annamaboe,  and  was  seven  miles  off  when  his  suite  joined  him.  At  the  different  villa- 
ges through  which  Sir  Charles  passed  to  the  camp,  he  was  received  by  the  women  and 
children,  who  were  the  only  persons  left  in  them,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and 
respect,  the  men  having  all  joined  the  camp.  They  sang  songs  in  his  praise,  at  the  same 
time  clapping  their  hands;  some  of  the  women  offering  him,  and  those  who  followed,  palm 
wine  and  fruit,  whilst  others  swept  the  street  as  he  passed  through  their  respective  villages. 
They  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  such  fame  had  his  goodness  gained  him,  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a supernatural  being,  which  indeed  his  commanding  stature  did  not  tend 
to  diminish. 

“On  his  excellency’s  arrival  at  the  camp,  the  native  chiefs,  ever  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  manifest  their  zeal,  went  through  their  evolutions.  His  excel- 
lency was  pleased  with  their  attentions  and  expressed  his  wish  to  dispense  with  their  fir- 
ing; but  Adookoo,  King  of  Fantee,  sent  a polite  message  to  him,  saying  he  must  do  his  duty 
whatever  might  happen,  even  if  some  one  should  be  killed.  The  whole  of  the  native  chiefs 
who  joined  in  the  war  against  the  Ashantees  were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  evinced  their 
sincerity  by  swearing  allegiance  in  their  fashion,  as  follows:  the  person  about  to  swear  took 
a sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  great  animation  whilst  expressing  his  determination, 
called  heaven  to  witness  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  the  cause,  continually  pointing  the 
eword  upwards  at  the  governor’s  head,  and  flourishing  it  round  his  own,  so  near  at  times, 
that  his  excellency’s  eyes  were  frequently  in  imminent  danger.  They  would  also  swear  on 
the  bible,  (white  man’s  fetish  as  they  termed  it,)  but  before  any  of  them  would  consent  to 
join  in  the  war  against  the  Ashantees,  Sir  Charles  was  obliged  to  assure  them,  that  he  would 
never  make  peace  with  that  tribe  without  acquainting  them  with  his  intentions,  and  that 
their  interest  should  ever  be  considered.  The  reason  which  they  gave  for  making  this 
stipulation  was,  that  when,  after  a protracted  defence,  the  Ashantee  army-  conquered  the 
Assin  country  north  of  the  river  Bosempra  in  1807,  the  resistance  made  by  these  people  so 
exasperated  the  King  of  Ashantee,  that  he  ordered  every  one  who  fell  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death.  Those  who  could  effect  their  escape  sought  safety  by  flight  to  Fantee.  These 
unfortunate  people,  driven  to  despair,  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  expecting  to  find  protection,  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  governor,  Colonel  Torrane,  seized  Cheboo  their  King,  an  old,  infirm 
and  blind  man,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Ashantees,  after  they  had  arrived  at  Annama- 
boe, where  he  was  put  to  death,  with  the  most  excruciating  torture.  Those  of  his  people 
who  had  remained  at  Cape  Coast  with  a hope  that  the  life  of  their  King  would  satisfy  their 
enemies,  were  grievously  deceived,  for  they  were  driven  out  by  force,  and  harrassed  by  every 
means  that  could  be  devised.  Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  brought  in,  lingered  out 
a painful  existence  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle,  many  of  them  died,  and  the  few  that  re- 
mained were  brought  to  the  hammer  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  best  bidder.  At  Annamaboe, 
the  treatment  of  the  natives  was  equally  dreadful;  even  those  who  had  found  protection  in  the 
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fbrt  were  claimed  by  Colonel  Torrane,  on  the  pretence  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  made  sf 
a present  of  them  to  him;  and  many  of  them  were  actually  sold,  and  put  on  board  of  slave 
vessels,  others  were  transported  to  Cape  Coast,  where  such  scenes  of  human  misery  and 
suffering  presented  themselves  as  are  too  shocking  for  recital.”  p.  36 — 42. 

It  may  be  wished  that  Major  Ricketts  had  added  some  farther  explanation 
of  the  disgraceful  transaction,  to  relate  which  his  history  takes  this  retrograde 
and  confused  movement.  His  account  of  it,  the  reader  will  observe,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  noticed  in  a former  part  of  this  article.  \t 

On  Sir  Charles’s  return  from  Yancoomassie,  he  called  at  Donquah,  where  » 
were  shown  to  him  the  house  in  which  the  Serjeant,  before  mentioned,  was 
imprisoned,  and  the  large  tree  under  which  that  unfortunate  person  was  mur- 
dered. According  to  our  author,  this  town  is  very  pretty;  the  main  street 
is  about  60  feet  wide,  with  a row  of  trees  in  the  centre,  affording  a beautiful 
shady  canopy.  On  the  25th  of  December,  the  governor  inspected  his  regi- 
ment, the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps;  and  after  an  appropriate  harangue  ; 
to  the  European  and  native  African  soldiers,  presented  to  the  regiment  a 
pair  of  colours.  Hearing  that  the  Ashantees  were  making  various  menacing 
movements,  he  changed  his  original  intention  of  going  to  Accra;  directed 
Captain  Blencarne  to  move  forwards  towards  them  with  his  division;  directed 
Captain  Laing  to  advance  with  the  Fantee  troops  to  the  Assin  country;  and 
proceeded  himself  to  D’ Jouquah  camp,  taking  with  him  nearly  all  the  troops. 

A small  detachment  of  the  2d  West  India  Regiment,  and  the  militia,  had 
previously  marched  to  that  place. 


“It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Major  Ricketts,  “to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  native  popu- 
lation on  the  departure  of  these  troops  to  wage  war  against  the  tyrant  who  had  so  long  been 
the  scourge  of  a considerable  portion  of  western  Africa.  On  his  excellency’s  reaching  the 
camp,  the  troops,  including  tne  native  allies,  were  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him,  and  the 
natives  greeted  him  in  a manner  far.beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  conceived.  He  expressed 
great  admiration  and  satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  so  many  fine  men  ready  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  a British  Serjeant,  who  had  shown  the  Ashantees  a specimen  of  the  British  char- 
acter in  denying  to  his  last  moment  that  their  King  was  his  master.”  p.  44,  45. 


After  diligent  preparations  on  the  part  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Garthy,  and 
the  collection  of  a force  amounting  to  nearly  2000  men,  it  was  determined 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1824,  to  make  a movement  to  Ampensasue,  the  head 
quarters  of  Anniraelle,  the  King  of  Warsaw,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Bosempra;  and  Major  Chisholm  was  ordered  to  join  the  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  information  received  of  the  enemy’s  proceedings,  Sir  Charles  de- 
termined to  go  farther  into  the  country,  to  encourage  the  natives  by  his 
own  presence  and  example,  to  defend  their  families  and  property.  On  the 
9th,  he  w'ent  from  D’ Jouquah  on  foot  for  Bansoo,  a village  17  miles  distant, 
leaving  about  500  men,  of  various  descriptions,  to  follow  him.  On  the  10th, 
with  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  natives,  he  moved  on  for  Heman,  a village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bosempra,  leaving  Brigade-Major  Ricketts  (the  author,) 
with  the  rear  guard  to  see  every  thing  forwarded.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
Sir  Charles,  after  a difficult  march  over  precipitous  and  swampy  ground,  ar- 
rived at  Deraboassie,  another  village  17  miles  lower  down,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosempra.  On  the  13th,  the  troops  commenced  crossing  the  Bosempra 
in  eight  small  eanoes,  which  carried  but  two  men  at  a time,  besides  the  person 
who  paddled;  and  as  soon  as  the  native  company  of  the  Royal  African  Co- 
lonial Corps  had  crossed  the  river,  Sir  Charles,  W’ho  was  one  of  the  first  that 
passed  over,  proceeded  with  them  for  Assamacow,  in  the  Warsaw  country, 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  river.  The  march  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  On  the  14th,  the  whole  body  of  troops  arrived  at  Assamacow, 
where  they  waited  five  days  for  the  native  force  to  come  up.  “During  this 
period”  says  our  author, 


“An  Ashantee  girl  and  a lad  arrived,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  some  place  near  to 
Ashantee,  and  gent  to  Sir  Charles.  They  stated,  in  reply  to  some  questions  that  were  put 
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to  them  respecting  the  King,  that  when  they  left  Coomassie,  young  virgins  had  been  sac- 
rificed on  certain  days  in  the  week  to  the  fetish  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  town 
of  Assamacow  is  delightfully  situated,  and  the  houses  have  nearly  the  appearance  of  those 
in  an  English  village  of  the  better  class.  They  are  neatly  built  in  superior  style,  and  that 
in  which  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  was  quartered,  was  ascended  by  a flight  of  twenty  steps. 
The  rooms  are  floored,  and  the  windows  have  green  jealousies;  there  was  also  a bedstead 
If  with  curtains  in  hissleeping  room.  The  houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials  as  those  at 
| | j Cape  Coast,  viz.  swish  and  thatched  roof.”  p.  49,  50. 

Learning  that  the  Warsaws  and  Dinkeras  were  retreating  before  the  Ashan- 
tees, and  were  in  want  of  provisions,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  arrival  of  the  native 
force,  despatched  Mr.  Williams,  colonial  secretary  and  adjutant  general  of 
militia,  to  assure  those  people  of  his  intention  to  join  them  in  a few  days, 
and  that  he  expected  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  form  a junction  with 
him.  On  the  19th,  in  consequence  of  information  received  from  Mr.  Will- 
iams, Sir  Charles  despatched  Major  Ricketts  with  the  regulars  and  militia, 
to  join  Mr.  W.,  designing  himself  to  follow  with  the  native  forces.  “The 
cries”  says  our  author  “of  the  immense  number  of  women  and  children,  who 
had  met  together  on  the  march,  was  [were]  most  distressing;  and  there  were 
some  poor  old  men  among  them  who  tottered  along  on  crutches.’5  p.  52. 

On  the  20th,  after  a difficult  march,  (the  mud  in  some  places  reaching  the 
troops  above  the  middle  of  their  bodies,)  our  author  reached  the  river,  twenty 
miles  from  Assamacow.  Shortly  after  he  joined  Mr.  Williams  with  the 
troops,  he  was  informed  that  none  of  the  natives  would  clear  the  jungle  for 
the  camp.  After  some  decided  indications  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
j Warsaws  to  retreat,  a strong  guard  of  militia  was  posted  to  prevent  them 
until  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  should  arrive.  An  alarm  was  given  that  the 
Ashantees  were  advancing,  and  every  one  took  his  station,  where  the  troops 
remained  for  about  five  hours  exposed  to  a tremendous  storm  of  rain.  It 
having  now  become  dark,  and  it  being  a strict  rule  with  the  Ashantees  nev- 
: er  to  fight  at  night;  the  troops  were  called  in,  sentries  being  left  where  they 

were  thought  to  be  necessary.  A messenger,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
apprise  Sir  Charles  of  the  alarm,  returned  with  an  answer  expressing  that 
general’s  disbelief  that  the  Ashantees  were  so  near,  and  ascribing  the  rumor 
to  a design  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  induce  him  to  retreat.  On  the  next 
morning,  January  21,  1823,  the  governor  came  up  with  about  200  men  from 
Appea,  chief  of  Adjumacon,  whom  he  had  sent  as  a body  guard  to  Sir  Charles, 
and  forty  natives  of  Cape  Coast;  the  Commendas,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred, having  halted  on  the  way.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  Quashie  Ya- 
cow,  chief  of  Assamacow,  an  infirm  old  man,  who  was  carried  in  a basket. 
Sir  Charles  did  this  to  induce  Quashie  Yacow’s  people  to  follow  him,  they 
i having  shown  no  inclination  to  move  forward.  While  he  was  in  conference 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Warsaws  and  Dinkeras, 

“The  alarm  was  given,  and  every  person  repaired  to  bis  station,  Sir  Charles  still  doubting 
that  the  Ashantees  could  have  advanced  so  near.  His  body  guard  of  their  own  accord  took 
up  their  position  on  the  extreme  left;  Sir  Charles  missing  them,  sent  repeatedly  to  desire 
they  would  come  to  him,  but  they  positively  refused,  stating  that  they  understood  bush  fight- 
! | ing  and  had  got  a position  which  they  liked. 

“About  two  o’clock  the  enemy,  who  were  said  to  be  considerably  more  than  ten  thousand 
men,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  it  was  reported,  were  collected  together,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, and  having  a large  description  of  knives  stuck  in  their  girdles,  they  were  heard  advanc- 
ing through  the  woods  with  horns  blowing  and  drums  beating,  and  when  they  came  within 
half-a-mile  of  our  party  they  halted,  when  Sir  Charles  ordered  the  band  of  the  royal  African 
corps  which  had  accompanied  him,  to  play  “God  save  the  King,”  and  the  bugles  to  sound, 
he  having  heard  through  some  channel  in  which  he  placed  confidence,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Ashantees  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  come  over  to  him.  The  Ashantees  played 
in  return,  which  was  alternately  repeated  several  times,  and  then  a dead  silence  ensued,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  fire  of  our  men  at  the  enemy,  who  had  by  this  time  lined  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  here  about  sixty  feet  wide.  Having  marched  up  in  dilferent  di- 
visions of  Indian  file  through  the  woods  with  their  horns  sounding  the  names  or  calls  of  their 
dilferent  chiefs,  a black  man  who  had  been  at  Coomassie  was  able  to  name  every  Ashantee 
chief  with  the  army  by  the  sound  of  their  respective  horns. 

“The  action  now  commenced  oa  both  sides  with  determined  vigour,  and  lasted  till  nearly 
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dark.  It  was  reported  about  four  o’clock  that  our  troops  had  expended  all  their  ammuni- 
tion. consisting  of  twenty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges,  besides  leaden  slugs  which  were  con- 
r - • i d ■ by  a sling  round  the  men’s  necks,  and  loose  powder  contained 

i.-;trrie<l  also  by  the  mdn  themsdv-  - lie  ttio  i s is  mad  to  Mr.  Brandon, 

dl<  ofth<  action;  for  a fresh  supply  of  am:!"  • hav  ing  received 

ere  tc  have  tarty  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  packed  in  k gs  fbr  each  man 
lighten  tha  men,  who  had  to  carry  respectively  their 
.ons  lor  tprerny  days,  as  vvell  as  to  preserve  the  ammunition  from  being  damaged 
by  the  swamps  and  rain;  but  Mr.  Brandon  said  that  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  he  had 
only  a barrel  of  powder  and  one  of  ball  with  him,  which  were  immediately  issued.  He  had 
left  Assamacow  with  about  forty  natives  carrying  ammunition,  and  was  in  advance  of  them 
when  the  engagement  commenced. 

“The  carriers  who  wrere  natives  of  that  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  who  had  been 
obtained  at  Assamacow  more  by  persuasion  than  by  any  other  means,  seeing  the  Warsaws, 
their  countrymen,  making  the  best  of  their  way  from  the  battle,  followed  their  example, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  guard  it  is  supposed  shared  the  same  fate,  as  most  of  their  brethren 
the  militia  and  soldiers:  a corporal  of  the  militia  and  one  or  two  others,  composing  part  of 
the  escort,  arrived  at  the  place  of  action  shortly  before  its  conclusion,  and  reported  that  the 
carriers  had  refused  to  advance  any  further  with  the  ammunition,  and  that  most  of  them  had 
run  away.  On  this  circumstance  being  reported  to  Sir  Charles,  he  desired  to  see  Mr.  Bran- 
don, with  whom  he  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  if  he  had  not  suddenly  disappeared  either 
into  the  woods  or  to  look  after  the  ammunition,  it  is  probable  that  if  Sir  Charles  had  had  the 
means  at  the  moment,  he  would  have  put  his  threat  into  execution  of  suspending  him  to  a 
tree. 

“The  enemy  perceiving  that  our  fire  had  slackened,  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  which 
at  this  time  had  become  fordable  and  succeeded.  They  had  often  attempted  it  when  the 
river  was  swoln  by  the  rains  that  had  fallen,  on  trees  which  had  been  previously  felled  across 
to  answer  as  bridges,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  enemy  had  des- 
patched a considerable  force  to  encompass  our  flanks  in  order  to  prevent  our  retreat,  and 
now  rushed  in  all  directions  on  our  gallant  little  force,  who  still  defended  themselves  with 
their  bayonets,  until  they  were  completely  overpowered  by  their  myriads,  who  instantly  be- 
headed nearly  every  one  of  those  who  unfortunately  fell  into  their  remorseless  hands.  The 
Warsaws  it  appeared  had  left  the  field  early  in  the  action.  His  excellency,  who  had  himself 
received  several  wounds,  thus  perceiving  every  thing  was  lost  on  his  side,  retired  to  where 
Cudjoe  Cheboo,  the  King  of  Dinkera  surrounded  by  his  people,  were  bravely  fighting.” 
p.  55 — 59. 

Here  our  author  stops  to  give  a long  biographical  account  of  Cudjoe  Che- 
boo, King  of  Dinkera;  an  account,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  but  which  no 
writer,  less  contemptuous  of  method  than  Major  Ricketts,  would  have  dreamt 
of  dovetailing  into  a description  of  a battle.  Having  taken  this  excursion 
from  the  field,  he  thus  returns  to  it: 

“Sir  Charles,  in  joining  the  King  of  Dinkera,  wished  the  men  to  be  informed  of  his  inten- 
tion to  retreat,  but  neither  bugles  nor  any  other  instruments  were  to  be  had  to  give  the  re- 
quisite signal,  every  man  of  the  African  corps  having  joined  his  company  in  the  action;  and 
it  was  impossible,  from  the  thick  underwood  where  the  men  were  now  overpowered  by  the 
enemy  and  dispersed,  to  see  many  yards  around,  and  a few  wrounded  men  only  were  got  to- 
gether. A small  brass  field  piece,  which  had  arrived  during  the  engagement,  and  flung 
down  in  hasje,  for  it  wras  still  lashed  with  ropes  to  the  poles  on  which  it  had  been  brought 
on  men’s  shoulders,  was  about  this  time  unloosed  and  the  muzzle  raised,  whilst  Mr.  De  Graft, 
a man  of  colour,  linguist  at  Cape  CoKst  and  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  w7ent  round  and  ob- 
tained some  powrder  irom  the  King  of  Dinkera,  with  which  and  some  loose  musket  balls,  that 
had  been  left  in  a keg,  it  was  loaded  and  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  in  hopes  to  im- 
pede, in  some  measure,  their  advance;  but  they  immediately  afterwards  rushed  forward, 
and  killed  and  wounded  two  men  of  the  2nd  royal  West  India  regiment,  viz.  the  brigade- 
major’s  and  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy’s  orderlies. 

“The  brigade-major,  who  had  been  wounded,  finding  that  his  excellency  had  left  the 
King  of  Dinkera,,  followed  in  the  direction  which  he  understood  he  had  taken,  and  shortly 
after  observed  him  in  a track  in  advance.  He  recognized  him  by  his  feathers.  Soon  after 
some  musketry  was  fired  in  front,  and  there  was  a general  rush  back  of  those  who  were  with 
him,  after  which  no  more  was  seen  of  him.  The  brigade-major,  followed  by  some  of  the 
wounded  and  Mr.  De  Graft,  entered  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  inclining  towards  the 
King  of  Dinkera,  who  still  kept  up  a fire  and  retreating  at  the  same  time.  A Warsaw  man 
rushing  by  at  this  time,  w’as  fortunately  seized  by  a militia  serjeant  who  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  the  man  promised,  if  he  was  rewarded,  that  he  would  guide  them  through  the 
woods.  A silver  whistle  and  chain  were  then  given  to  him  by  Mr.  De  Graft,  on  which  he 
led  the  way,  one  of  the  party  holding  him  fast.  He  took  them  first  along  side  a stream  of 
w'ater,  then  out,  and  along  the  banks  for  a short  distance:  then  in  again  and  out  on  the 
other  side,  this  he  said  was  to  conceal  their  track.  The  enemy  at  this  time  was  close  to 
them,  scouring  the  woods,  and  they  were  obliged  now  and  then  to  hide  themselves. 

“It  having  at  last  become  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  one  another,  the  Warsaw  man 
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said  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  until  the  moon  arose;  consequently  they  were  obliged 
to  halt  for  several  hours.  The  rejoicing  of  the  Ashantees  on  their  success,  and  their  attempt 
to  sound  some  of  the  instruments  of  the  band  which  they  had  taken,  was  distinctly  heard, 
not  being  distant  half-a-mile.  About  midnight  the  moon  appeared,  and  the  Warsaw  man 
commenced  cutting  in  that  direction,  the  others  following  him;  and  when  it  began  to  descend, 
he  halted,  and  said  he  could  not  proceed,  until  the  sun  arose,  when  he  renewed  his  labour 
and  continued  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  they  got  into  a track 
leading  to  Assamacow;  and  after  proceeding  a considerable  distance,  a party  of  the  enemy 
was  observed  near  to  them;  they  therefore  retraced  their  steps,  till  observing  a small  track 
to  their  right,  which  they  took,  the  Warsaw  man  having  decamped.  This  path  led  them 
into  another,  along  which  they  had  gone  but  a short  way,  when  they  met  with  about  fifty 
Warsaws,  who  reported  that  there  were  Ashantees  a little  farther  on.  Upon  being  asked 
where  they  were  going,  they  replied  in  search  of  their  families,  whom  the  enemy  had  taken 
from  their  villages.  Captain  Ricketts  then  requested  that  he  and  his  companions  in  arms 
i might  be  allowed  to  accompany  them,  as  it  appeared  that  they  intended  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  where  the  division  of  the  army  under  Major  Chisholm  would  most  probably  be  found. 
| This  proposal  having  been  consented  to,  under  a promise  of  reward,  and  it  being  near  dark, 
I the  whole  filed  into  the  woods,  and  got  on  a small  island  surrounded  with  a swamp,  in  the 
crossing  of  which  Captain  Ricketts  unfortunately  lost  his  shoes.  About  one  o’clock  there 
was  an  alarm  of  the  enemy  having  discovered  them,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  only  two  strag- 
glers of  the  Ashantees,  who  perceiving  a light,  were  induced  ta  approach,  thinking  they 
might  be  some  of  their  own  people.  They  were  immediately  seized,  and  they  insisted  fora 
long  time  that  they  were  Dinkeras,  but  a few  of  that  tribe  happening  to  be  with  the  War- 
saws,  they  without  hesitation  pronounced  them  to  be  Ashantees;  on  which  every  knife  was 
drawn,  and  after  getting  from  these  two  unfortunate  persons  all  the  information  they  could 
give,  they  immediately  cut  their  throats.  They  then  sounded  their  horns,  and  proceeded 
by  another  direction  to  the  river  Pra.  About  six  o’clock  they  fell  in  with  a party  of  the 
enemy,  and  a kind  of  running  fight  ensued,  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  The  Warsaws 
recovered  several  of  their  wives  and  many  of  their  children  were  found  in  the  woods,  some 
of  the  young  infants  in  a dying  state,  and  others  with  their  brains  dashed  out,  the  Ashantees 
having  obliged  the  women  to  throw  away  their  children  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  plunder.  At  last  the  whole  party  arrived  at  a deserted  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pra,  where  they  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night,  there  being  only  a small  broken  canoe, 
that  could  scarcely  swim,  with  which  to  cross  the  river. 

“Next  morning  at  day-light,  after  the  women  had  passed  over,  Captain  Ricketts  followed, 
but  on  being  landed  on  the  opposite  side,  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could  not  move. 
Not  long  after,  two  European  soldiers  of  the  African  corps  having  made  their  appearance. 
Captain  Ricketts  asked  them  if  they  knew  him?  to  which  they  answered  in  the  negative; 
but  on  telling  them  who  he  was,  they,  after  looking  for  some  time  with  astonishment,  recog- 
nized him,  and  took  him  up  and  earned  him  alternately  on  their  backs  to  a small  croom  a 
few  miles  ofF,  from  whence  they  had  come,  and  where  they  had  left  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  sent  in  advance  by  Major  Chisholm  to  prepare  the  natives  to  join 
him  as  he  came  along.  These  poor  fellows  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  Captain  Ricketts 
comfortable;  and  having  acquainted  him  that  Major  Chisholm  was  on  the  march  to  join  Sir 
Charles  Mac  Carthy,  he  expressed  a wish  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible:  the  soldiers  there- 
fore constructed  a kind  of  basket,  in  which  they  placed  him,  and  having  by  force  obtained  a 
guide  to  show  the  nearest  way,  took  him  up  on  their  heads  and  proceeded;  but  after  going 
some  distance,  through  jungles  and  trees,  tne  branches  of  which  were  at  times  obliged  to  be 
cut  to  allow  tiie  basket  on  the  men’s  heads  to  pass,  the  guide  said  he  could  not  find  the 
path:  they  therefore  returned  to  the  croom  with  him,  when  he  despatched  some  of  the  black 
soldiers  in  another  direction  to  meet  Major  Chisholm,  who  not  long  after  arrived  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  river,  and  who  hearing  of  the  captain’s  state,  sent  him  clothes  and  provisions, 
following  himself  soon  after.”  p.  61 — 67. 

The  sentence  which  we  have  italicised  in  the  foregoing  extract,  is  the 
only  information  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy’s  fate  that  is  given  in  our  au- 
thor’s narrative  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  January  21st!  Major  Ricketts,  it  is 
evident  from  many  parts  of  his  book,  felt  a most  respectful  and  affectionate 
attachment  for  this  unfortunate  general,  which  appears  to  have  been  fully 
merited.  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  was  moreover  by  far  the  most  important  in- 
dividual engaged  in  the  battle.  Yet  so  slightly  does  Major  R.  ad  vert  to  the  fate 
of  the  commanding  general,  that  but  for  an  item  in  the  synopsis  of  contents 
prefixed  to  the  chapter,  containing  the  words  “capture  and  massacre  of  Sir 
Charles  Mac  Carthy,”  the  reader  would  be  exceedingly  puzzled  to  know 
what  became  of  him.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  Major  Ricketts  had 
just  found  time  to  discourse  through  two  or  three  pages,  about  Cudjoe  Chee- 
boo,  King  of  Dinkera.  At  some  distance  afterwards,  indeed,  having  devoted 
another  chapter  and  more,  to  other  matters,  the  Major  gives  the  following 
“ particulars  of  the  death  of  General  Mac  Carthy so  called  in  the  synopsis 
of  contents: 
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“It  appeared  by  Mr.  Williams’s  statement,  that  he  left  the  field  of  action  in  company  with 
Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  Mr.  Buckle,  and  ensign  Wetherell;  and,  after  proceeding  a short 
distance  along  the  track.  Jo  Assaiaacow,  they  ..  sudd  a ly  a . ^ p ' * th  . 

my,  who  fired  and  broite  one  ol  Sir  Charles’s  arms;  and  that  he  ly  ait  i-  received 

another  wound  in  tire  chest  and  fell.  They  then  removed  him  under  a tree,  where  ail  re- 
mained awaiting  their  fate,  which  they , perceived  to  be  inevitable.  Immediately  after,  Mr. 
Williams  received  a ball  in  his  thigh,  which  rendered  him  senseless.  Previous,  however,  to 
his  falling,  he  saw  ensign  Wetherell,  who  appeared  also  to  have  been  wounded,  lying  close 
to  Sir  Charles,  cutting  with  his  sword  at  the  enemy,  as  they  were  tearing  the  clothes  olf  his 
friend  and  patron.  Mr.  Williams,  upon  recovering  his  senses,  perceived  that  some  Ashantees 
were  attempting  to  cut  olf  his  head,  and  had  already  inflicted  one  gash  on  the  back  of  his 
neck;  luckily,  however,  at  this  crisis,  an  Ashantee  of  authority  came  up,  and  recognizing 
Mr.  Williams,  from  whom  he  had  received  some  kindness  in  the  African  company’s  time, 
withheld  the  hand  of  the  savage:  on  Mr.  Williams’  recovering  his  senses,  he  saw  the  head- 
less trunks  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  Mr.  Buckle,  and  ensign  Wetherell.  He  was  then 
taken  prisoner  and  marched  to  Assamacow,  where  the  Ashantee  army  was  encamped. 

“During  his  captivity  he  was  lodged  under  a thatched  shed  in  the  day  time,  and  locked  up 
at  night  in  the  same  room  with  the  heads  of  Sir  Charles,  Mr.  Buckle,  and  ensign  Wetherell, 
which  owing  to  some  peculiar  process,  were  in  a peri'ect  state  of  preservation.  Sir  Charles 
Mac  Carthy’s  presented  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  when  he  was  alive.”  p.  82,  83. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  bring  in  at  this  place  the  farther  notices  of  the  gal- 
lant Mac  Carthy’s  fate,  which  appear  in  the  Narrative. 

“A  brother  of  Adookoo,  King  of  the  Fantees,  who  had  been  taken  prison- 
er by  the  Ashantees,  when  they  attacked  and  beat  the  Fantees  in  1807,  made 
his  escape  from  the  enemy  on  their  retreat  on  the  13th:  [i.  e.  of  July  1823,] 
and  stated  that  he  was 

“Umbrella  bearer  to  the  King,  and  was  with  him  in  the  action  of  the  11th.  The  Ashantee 
army  had  suffered  dreadfully  from  small  pox,  dysentery,  and  want  of  provisions,  which  had 
earned  off  many  thousands;  and,  in  consequence,  caused  so  much  discontent  and  insubordi- 
nation in  their  army,  that  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  whole  bodies  had  deserted  from  the  King, 
who  were  ascertained  to  be  Assins,  and  who  afterwards  joined  our  native  allies.  He  fur- 
ther stated,  that  the  heart  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy  was  eaten  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Ashantee  army,  that  they  might  imbibe  his  bravery;  that  his  flesh  had  been  dried,  and  with 
his  bones,  divided  among  every  man  of  consequence  in  the  army,  who  constantly  carried 
his  respective  proportion  about  with  him,  as  a charm  to  inspire  him  with  courage.”  p.  104, 105. 

After  relating  the  events  of  a subsequent  battle  with  the  Ashantees,  in 
which  they  were  defeated,  Major  Ricketts  says: 

“Amon^  the  sad  trophies  of  the  day,  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  Sir  Charles  Mac 
Carthy,  which  was  sent  to  England  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Purdon;  it  was  taken  by  the 
Aquapim  chief.  The  King  carried  it  along  with  him  as  a powerful  charm,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  he  poured  rum  upon  it,  and  invoked  it  to  cause  all  the  heads  of  the  whites 
on  the  field  to  lie  beside  it.  The  skull  was  enveloped  in  paper  covered  with  Arabic  charac- 
ters, and  a silk  handkerchief,  over  all  was  a tiger  skin,  the  emblem  of  royalty.”  p.  122.* 

‘ The  head  taken  there,  and  supposed  to  be  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy’s, 
was  stated  by  the  man  of  colour,  a returned  prisoner  from  Coomassie,  men- 
tioned in  page  150,  to  be  that  of  Tooto  Quamina,  late  King  of  Ashantee.” 
p.  176. 

After  mentioning  that  the  news  of  the  action  of  January  21st  did  not  reach 
Sierra  Leone  until  the  16th  of  April,  Major  Ricketts  pays  the  following  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  his  old  commander: 

“The  melancholy  intelligence  of  a beloved  governor,  the  friend  of  mankind  and  the  idol  of 
every  loyal  and  grateful  heart  within  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  having  fallen  by  the  hands 
• of  savages,  produced  those  feelings  of  sincere  regret  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  which 
can  be  better  conceived  than  described,  as  he  possessed  every  quality  calculated  to  secure  the 
fidelity  and  attachment  of  all  classes  of  people  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  placed  under  his 
government.”  p.  93. 

By  a step  backwards,  less  perplexing  than  most  of  our  author’s  historical 
retrogressions,  we  are  now  transferred  from  the  bloody  21st  of  January  to 
’some  letters  which  had  been  written  before  the  battle  of  Adamansoo,  if  we 

* It  i*  stated  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1826.  p.  224,  that  Adononaqua,  King  of  Aquapim  who 
Sir  Charles  Carthy’s  head,  refused  to  give  it  up. 
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may  so  name  it,  (see  page  5*2,)  from  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthyto  Major  Chis- 
holm. It  seems  that  from  some  casual  delay  in  the  forwarding  of  these  com- 
munications, this  officer  did  not  receive  in  time  his  orders  to  join  with  his 
division,  and  was  consequently  not  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  23d,  he 
received  his,  first  information  of  the  action;  and  on  the  24th,  learnt  that  our 
author  was  lying  wounded  at  an  adjacent  village.  His  reflections  resulted  in 
a determination  to  retire  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  wffiither  he  proceeded  with 
his  party.  “Captain  Ricketts  was  carried  in  a basket  on  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  native  soldiers,  having  a man  in  front  with  a cutlass  to  cut  the  wild 
vines  and  branches  of  trees;  and  the  wounded  men,  blacks,  were  assisted 
along  by  their  comrades.  Not  more  than  an  hour  after  the  march  had  begun, 
Captain  L’Estrange,  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  who  had  gone  in  advance 
with  his  company,  died  from  excessive  fatigue.”  p.  70.  The  party  arrived 
next  day  at  Cape  Coast,  which  Major  Laing  had  previously  reached.  The 
strenuous  efforts  that  were  made  to  assemble  a force  sufficient  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  were,  of  course,  impeded  by  the  effect  of  the  unfortu- 
nate battle.  The  allies  among  the  natives  were  abundant  in  pretexts  for  de- 
clining to  take  the  field  with  the  few  remaining  troops.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, however,  Captain  Laing  marched  from  Cape  Coast  for  D’Jouquah, 
with  a detachment  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  followed  by  a small  party  of 
Annamaboes  and  Fantees;  in  all,  about  400  men.  Major  Chisholm  and  Cap- 
tain Laing  joined  their  forces  on  the  15th  of  February  at  Commenda,  having 
“determined,”  says  Major  Ricketts,  “to  chastise  the  natives  of  Dutch  Sucoon- 
dee  for  an  insult  to  Captain  Woolcomb  commanding  his  majesty’s  ship  the 
Owen  Glendower,  and  two  of  his  officers  on  the  25th  of  January.”  This 
insult  was  a resistance  to  the  landing  of  a party  of  marines,  w'ho  had  underta- 
ken to  alarm  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  a previous  controversy;  and  to 
punish  which  insult  Capt.  Woolcomb  had  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  town, 
but  without  effect,  from  the  dampness  of  the  thatch.  Another  motive  for 
Major  Chisholm’s  vengeance  against  Sucoondee,  was  that  the  natives  had 
committed  acts  of  hostility  upon  certain  wounded  soldiers  who  had  found 
their  way  to  the  water  side  after  the  battle  of  January  21st.  The  result  of 
Major  Chisholm’s  chastisement,  was  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  togeth- 
er with  a party  of  about  400  Ashantees  fled  from  the  town,  which  was  in- 
stantly set  on  fire,  and  was  completely  destroyed;  every  valuable,  rum,  pow- 
der, and  stores  of  every  description,  being  either  burnt  or  blown  up. 

The  Ash  an  tee  army,  now  ascertained  to  be  15,000  strong,  had  continued 
at  Assamac-ow,  ever  since  the  action  of  January  21st.  It  was  determined  to 
dispute  with  them  the  passage  of  the  river  Bosempra.  Capt.  Laing  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  force  designed  for  this  object;  but  being  unw  ell, 
he  proceeded  to  England,  taking  w7ith  him  the  official  despatches.  Captain 
Ricketts,  still  not  recovered  from  a dangerous  illness,  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  Pra,  and  take  charge  of  the  army  until  Capt.  Blencarne,  who  had 
been  ordered  up  from  Accra,  should  arrive.  On  his  arrival  at  Commenda, 
the  troops  being  drawn  up  in  line,  “made  a formidable  appearance,  and  could 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  enemy  from  Dutch  Sucoondee,  w here  many  of  them 
wrere  stationed.  The  Accra  chiefs  sent  over  some  of  their  fetish  men,  w hom 
they  thought  would  be  safe  as  belonging  to  the  same  fetish*  as  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  but  they  were  beheaded  immediately.”  p.  75.  The  whole  ol  the 
allied  forces  at  this  time,  had  increased  to  nearly  6000  men,  and  the  native 
chiefs  were  impatient  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  enemy.  Capt.  Bien- 
earne  having  arrived,  Capt.  Ricketts  was  ordered  to  return  to  Cape  Coast, 

* This  word,  it  would  seem,  is  used  by  the  African  tribes  in  several  senses.  • “1  heir  fetish 
men,  whom  [who]  they  thought  would  be  safe  as  belonging  to  the  same  fetish  as  the  Kin?  of 
Ashantee,  but  they  were  beheaded  immediately:”  In  p.  98,  a felieh  is  said  to  be  a “sanctified 
boy  ” In  p.  121,  we  are  told  that  some  cf  the  natives  declared  that  “it  was  against  their  fetish 
to  fire  on  a Monday:  And  in  p.  141,  the  King  of  Ashantee  is  said  to  have  been  “afraid  to  stud 

messengers  to  Cape.  Coast,  unless. the  ehiefs  of  Adansay  would  tal:=  fetish  that  they  wculd  not 
incur  any  danger.” 
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which  he  did,  leaving  the  command  to  Capt.  Blencarne.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  this  officer  joined  the  allied  chiefs,  Cudjoe  Cheboo,  Appea,  &lc.  at 
Kemim. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  Ashantees  made  overtures,  through  Gover- 
nor Last,  of  the  Dutch  settlements,  for  a conference.  Our  author  was  accord- 
ingly, on  the  part  of  the  British,  sent  to  Elmina.  The  Ashantee  agents  sta- 
ted that  the  King  had  not  sent  his  army  to  fight  with  the  white  men,  but  to 
bring  to  him  Cudjoe  Cheboo,  King  of  Dinkera,  Awoosooco,  chief  of  Tueful, 
and  Annimelli,  King  of  Western  Warsaw,  who  had  made  war  against  him 
their  sovereign;  that  on  the  delivery  of  these  three  men,  the  Ashantee  army 
would  return  home;  but  that  they  had  orders  to  take  the  King  of  Dinkera  in 
particular,  though  he  should  be  locked  up  in  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They  de- 
nied that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  ordered  the  Serjeant  to  be  killed,  but 
asserted  that  the  Fantees  had,  of  their  own  accord,  perpetrated  that  crime. 
Captain  Ricketts,  in  reply,  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England  any 
wish  to  make  war  on  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  suggested  that  if  the  Ashan- 
tees wished  to  make  peace,  it  could  be  effected  at  Elmina,  provided  proper 
persons  should  be  sent  by  them  for  that  purpose.  At  the  suggestion  of  Go- 
vernor Last,  Mr.  Williams,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Ashantees,  was  released  and  delivered  to  him,  after  being  first  publicly 
led  about  in  a state  of  nudity,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  He  was 
liberated  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  Cape  Coast,  or 
to  any  other  place  except  Holland. 

In  regard  to  negotiating  a peace,  the  Ashantee  agents  stated  that  certain 
chiefs  appointed  to  treat  at  Elmina,  were  unwilling  to  come  by  water,  as  they 
would  be  sea-sick;  but  that  they  would  proceed  by  land,  if  the  colonial  army 
were  withdrawn  from  the  banks  of  the  Pra.  This  proposal  was  rejected,  and 
hostilities  recommenced. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Williams’s  captivity  have  already  been 
cited.  The  following  in  relation  to  it  and  to  the  battle  of  January  21st  may 
be  added: 

“Mr.  Williams  was  only  allowed  for  his  daily  food  during  his  cruel  confinement,  as  much 
snail  soup  in  the  morning  and  evening  as  could  be  contained  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  When- 
ever they  beheaded  any  of  their  prisoners,  they  obliged  Mr.  Williams  to  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
large  war  drum,  while  they  decapitated  the  unfortunate  captive  on  the  other.  It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Jones,  a merchant  and  captain  of  the  militia,  fell  into  their  hands  alive,  and  because 
he  had  received  five  wounds,  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  fetish.  It  seems  that  every  person-, 
whether  Ashantee  or  prisoner,  who  maybe  so  unlucky  as  to  receive  that  number  of  wounds 
in  one  action,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  fetish.  It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Ray- 
don,  captain  in  the  Cape  Coast  militia,  was  taken  prisoner;  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  clothes, 
and  because  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  them,  they  put  him  to  death.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Ashantees  to  have  sent  Mr.  Williams  to  Coomassie;  but  he  not  being  able  to  walk  that 
distance,  the  ball  still  remaining  in  his  thigh,  they  endeavoured  to  extract  it  by  tying  the 
thigh  tight  with  strings,  both  above  and  below  the  part  where  it  was  lodged,  so  as  to  force  it 
out.  Mr.  Williams  declared  that  the  pain  was  most  excruciating;  but  not  succeeding,  he  had 
reason  to  be  apprehensive  that  they  intended  to  put  him  to  death,  when  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence of  their  intention  to  send  him  to  Elmina  was  made  known  to  him,  after  a captivity  of 
two  months.  He  reported  that  the  discipline  of  the  Ashantee  army,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  the  different  duties  were  conducted,  astonished  him,  and  he  added  that  the  Ashantees 
estimated  their  loss  in  the  action  of  the  21st  of  January  to  have  been  very  great.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  British,  in  the 
battle  near  Assamacow: 


KILLED. 

Brigadier-general  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  governor. 


Ensign  Wetherell, 

Di . Tedlie,  surgeon, 

J.  S.  Buckle,  Esq.,  colonial  engineer 
Captain  Heddle,  Captain  Jones, 

Captain  Raydon,  Captain  Robertson 
Mr.  Brandon,  ordnance-keeper. 


2nd  West  India  regiment. 


Merchants. 


WOUNDED. 

Captain  Ricketts,  2nd  West  India  regiment,  major  of  brigade  to  the  forces.. 

Ensign  Erskine,  royal  African  colonial  corps. 

J.  T.  Williams,  Esq.,  colonial  secretary  and  adjutant  general  to  the  militia,  (taken  prisoner.) 
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“About  ninety  of  the  soldiers  and  militia  were  wounded,  many  of  whom  subsequently  died 
at  Cape  Coast  from  the  hardships  and  privations  which  they  had  endured,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or  lost  in  the  woods.”  p.  83 — 86. 

The  allied  chiefs,  misled  by  a rumor  that  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  the  En- 
glish intended  to  give  up  to  the  Ashantees  Cudjoe  Cheboo,  and  the  two 
other  chiefs,  already  mentioned,  determined  on  attacking  the  Ashantees  them- 
selves; and  for  that  purpose,  on  the  *24th  of  March,  they  crossed  the  river 
about  7000  strong,  leaving  Capt.  Blencarne  with  only  600  men.  Whether 
or  not  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  undeceive  them  about  this  rumor, 
were  successful,  our  author  has  forgotten  to  tell.  After  the  allied  chiefs  had 
been  nine  days  occupied  in  cutting  paths  towards  the  enemy’s  camp,  “and 
enduring  many  privations, 

“The  chiefs  of  the  right  informed  those  on  the  left,  composed  principally  of  Warsaws, 
that  they  were  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  next  day;  when  their  courage  failing  them,  being 
near  the  river,  they  crossed  it  at  night,  followed  by  the  others.  There  being  no  other  mode 
of  conveyance,  they  swam  over,  supporting  their  firelocks  on  plantain  stalks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  thereby  lost  two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  nearly  all  their  ammunition,  and 
several  of  the  men  themselves  were  drowned.”  p.  88. 

The  noise  made  by  the  allies,  roused  the  attention  of  the  Ashantee  army. 
Capt.  Blencarne,  deserted  by  the  former,  returned  with  his  troops  to  Cape 
Coast. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  the  tendency  of  this  writer  to  a vitious 
distorting  of  incidents  out  of  their  natural  order: 

“The  enemy  did  not  march  to  Commenda  immediately  after  this,  but  occupied  the  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pra  which  our  forces  had  quitted.  During  the  nine  days  that  the  allies 
were  cutting  their  way  to  the  enemy,  the  few  officers  who  were  with  Captain  Blencarne 
visited  daily  the  different  out-posts  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Lieutenant  Mends,  of  the 
royal  African  corps,  being  the  only  officer  present  capable  of  fatigue,  this  arduous  duty  al- 
most solely  devolved  upon  him,  and  in  the  performance  of  it,  he  had  frequent  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy’s  foraging  parties  across  the  river.  Many  Warsaw  women,  who  had  been  captur- 
ed by  the  enemy,  daily  made  their  escape,  and  swam  across  the  Pra  to  the  troops:  their  ap- 
pearance from  cruel  treatment  and  starvation,  was  truly  wretched.  On  Captain  Blencarne’s 
way  to  Cape  Coast,  he  fell  in  with  the  King  of  Dinkera  at  Bansoo,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade that  chief  to  accompany  him  to  Cape  Coast,  but  without  effect,  until  he  had  satisfied 
him  that  the  English  would  never  deliver  him  or  any  of  his  family  to  the  King  of  Ashantee. 
The  King  of  Dinkera ’s  distrust  of  the  British  arose  from  the  cruel  act  of  delivering  over  the 
old  chief  of  Assin,  Cudjoe  Cheboo,  to  the  Ashantees.”  p.  89,  90. 

Ou  the  10th  of  April,  Capt.  Blencarne  was  ordered  out  with  his  troops,  by 
Major  Chisholm,  to  form  a camp  at  Affettue,  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Coast. 
He  was  followed  by  the  two  Kings,  Cudjoe  Cheboo  and  Appea,  who  took  up 
a military  position  at  the  village  of  Dompin.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a skir- 
mish ensued  between  the  allies  and  the  enemy,  which  though  at  one  period 
favourable  to  the  allies,  ended  in  their  destruction  or  flight.  Among  the 
fugitives,  says  our  author,  “was  Appea,  who 

“Having  been  thus  separated  from  his  men,  and  not  being  heard  of  for  several  days  after 
the  others  had  reached  the  Cape,  parties  were  sent  out  with  bugles,  and  some  of  his  own  men 
with  their  horns,  to  sound  in  the  direction  it  was  presumed  most  likely  for  him  to  have  sought 
safety,  should  he  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  enemy.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
days,  and  when  all  hopes  of  him  were  nearly  abandoned,  he  was  discovered  in  a most  mise- 
rable and  emaciated  condition,  crawling  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  one  of  the  horns.  He 
was  brought  to  Cape  Coast,  where  he  died  soon  after  of  the  small-pox; — thus  fell  the  chief  of 
the  Adjumacon  country,  whose  fidelity  remained  to  the  last. 

“The  troops  of  Afi'ettue,  on  hearing  the  firing,  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  allies;  but 
on  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  were  cutting  paths  in  every  direction  towards  Affettue,  and 
that  the  allies  had  been  defeated  and  dispersed:  they,  under  these  circumstances,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  fall  back  on  Cape  Coast.  As  the  troops  and  allies  were  leaving  Affettue  in  haste, 
at  one  end  of  the  town,  on  their  way  to  Cape  Coast,  the  enemy  were  entering  it  at  the  oth- 
er, and  nearly  made  Ensign  Mac  Kenzie  and  some  of  the  European  soldiers  prisoners. — 
However,  he"  escaped  out  of  the  window,  and  with  some  of  his  men,  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  troops,  and  killed  several  of  the  enemy.”  p.  91-  92. 
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Preparations  were  soon  made  for  an  advance  on  the  enemy;  a force  of 
about  (5000  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  was  collected;  and  it  being 
reported  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  was  rapidly  advancing  with  10,000  men  > 
to  reenforce  his  army  at  Affettue,  Major  Chisholm  began  cutting  paths  to  the 
enemy’s  position.  In  a discussion  which  ensued,  concerning  the  battle-array, 
it  seems  that  the  imputed  cowardice  of  the  Fantees  was  triumphant: 


“Several  days  elapsed  before  the  allies  had  agreed  who  were  to  take  the  right,  which  po- 
sition the  Fantees  insisted  on  occupying;  but  the  others,  knowing  the  cowardice  of  this  tribe, 
and  that  the  way  to  their  country  lay  in  that  direction,  objected  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
this  arrangement,  and  wished  the  Fantees  to  be  placed  on  our  left,  as  by  this  means  they  could 
not  easily  run  away,  having  the  Elmina  people  (friends  of  the  Ashantees)  and  the  sea  on 
their  left;  but  the  Fantees  would  not  yield,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point  by 
saying,  that  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  right,  they  would  return  home  without 
fighting.  This  being  settled,  and  the  army  told  off  in  divisions,  each  commenced  cutting 
tlmirown  way  to  the  enemy,  now  about  four  miles  off,  through  the  thick  prickly  bushes.” 
p.  92,  93. 


On  the  27th  of  April,  Lieutenant-colonel  Sutherland  sailed  from  Sierra  Le- 
one with  troops  in  the  British  ship  Driver,  having  a commission  from  the 
acting  governor,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  assume  the  civil  government  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  On  the  19th  of  May,  he  proceeded  with  Major  Chisholm  to  join  the  . 
army,  who  were  cutting  paths  to  the  euemy’s  encampment;  but  being  unwil-  ] 
ling  to  deprive  Major  C.  of  the  credit  of  the  command  in  the  expected  action,  i! 
returned  to  the  Castle  to  hasten  the  preparations,  and  to  forward  the  neces- 
sary supplies. 

The  action  commenced  atone  o’clock,  p.  m.  of  the  21st  of  May.  The 
Ashantees  after  fighting  bravely  for  five  hours,  retired  with  great  loss, — while  j 
that  on  the  side  of  the  allies  was  comparatively  small.  Our  author  gives  the  * 
following  particulars: 


“No  officer  was  killed,  and  only  one  wounded,  viz.  Captain  Hutchinson,  of  the  Annama- 
boe  militia,  who  received  a ball  through  both  wrists,  while  in  the  act  of  encouraging  his  men. 
The  King  of  Dinkera,  who  was  on  the  left  flank,  behaved  with  much  gallantry,  andfollow- 
ed  the  enemy  into  the  town  of  Affettue.  During  the  engagement,  he  sent  along  the  line  a 
bowl  containing  six  Ashantee  heads,  which  was  carried  on  the  head  of  one  of  his  people, 
who  ran  with  it  to  Major  Chisholm  by  his  chief’s  order,  to  show  what  he  was  doing.  The 
Fantees,  three  thousand  strong,  as  it  was  expected,  ran  off  to  their  own  country  at  the  first 
volley  without  firing  a shot.”  p.  96. 


The  allied  army  being  distressed  for  water,  retired  to  the  nearest  spot  for 
obtaining  it,  intending  to  renew  the  engagement  on  the  next  day.  But  the 
whole  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  except  the  King  of  Dinkera,  and  a few  of  the  \ 
Cape  Coast  natives,  dispersed  themselves;  and  the  troops,  except  a party  of 
observation  under  Lieutenant  Rogers,  which  was  left  at  the  Government, Gar-  '»j 
den,  were  consequently  ordered  by  Colonel  Sutherland  into  the  Castle.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  the  Ashantees  were  joined  at  Affettue  by  the  army  under  ! 
their  King.  It  was  said  that  part  of  his  army  was  in  the  action,  and  that  a 
strong  party  of  the  Elminas  had  also  joined  the  enemy.  Major  Ricketts  then 
says: 


“ After  this  they  continued  for  some  time  without  any  movement.  All  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time  agreed  in  stating  that  Osai  Tootoo  Quamina,  King  of  Ashantee,  had  died  at 
Coomassie  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  that  Accatoo  Osai,  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, had  left  Ashantee,  accompanied  with  all  the  warriors  he  could  muster,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  destroy  Cape  Coast,  and  drive  the  English  out  of  the  country.  Soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  new  King  of  Ashantee  at  Affettue,  he  sent  a fetish  or  sanctified  boy  to  our  advanc- 
ed post  at  the  garden,  to  tell  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  that  the  walls  of  the  Castle  were 
not  high  enough  and  should  be  made  higher;  and  that  he  ought  to  land  all  the  guns  from  the 
men  of  war,  as  he  intended  to  throw  every  stone  of  the  Castle  into  the  sea.”  p.  97,  98. 


The  death  of  Osai  Tootoo  Quamina  which  our  author  rather  alludes  to  than 
asserts,  in  the  extract  just  given,  was  an  occurrence  that  must  have  excited 
much  influence  on  subsequent  events.  This  King  seems  to  have  been  a man 
of  abilities;  and  had  certainly  energy  enough  to  be,  as  Major  Ricketts  had 
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already  styled  him,  “the  scourge  of  a considerable  portion  of  Western  Africa.” 
Some  weeks  after  the  message  just  mentioned,  the  new  King  of  Ashantee 
advanced,  on  the  21st  of  June,  from  Effettue,  to  a point  not  five  miles  distant 
from  the  Castle.  When  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  reported,  Colonel 
Sutherland  ordered  certain  houses  overlooking  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  on 
: the  land  side,  to  be  pulled  down.  But  the  order  was  not  executed:  and  on 
the  23d,  when  “Capt.  Hutchinson  threw  out  a signal  from  Smith’s  tower,  that 
the  enemy  were  advancing  from  the  westward,  he  [who?]  ordered  four  of 
these  houses  to  be  set  on  fire;  but  owing  to  a sudden  increase  of  wind,  the 
flames  extended  farther  than  was  anticipated  or  intended:  and  notwithstand- 
[ ing  every  exertion,  burnt  the  grass-thatched  roofs,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, of  nearly  every  house  in  the  town.  In  consequence  of  the  previous  re- 
I moval  of  goods  into  the  Castle,  the  floors  of  the  houses  being  chiefly  compos- 
1 ed  of  mud  thickly  plastered  over  strong  laths,  and  the  houses  being  built  prin- 
cipally of  swish  or  clay,  not  much  property  was  destroyed.”  p.  100.  On 
the  23d  the  enemy  had  advanced  so  near  that  they  were  distinctly  seen  in 
great  force  on  the  heights.  The  attack  on  Cape  Coast,  which  was  consequent- 
ly expected,  produced,  of  course,  great  agitation. 


“The  male  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  ordered  to  make  all  possible  resistance.  The 
women  and  children,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand,  most  of  whom  had  been  driven 
in  from  their  respective  towns  and  villages  as  the  enemy  had  advanced,  and  others  from 
| crooms  adjacent  to  Cape  Coast,  now  rushed  into  the  Castle,  and  as  only  the  wicket  of  the 
Ik  gate  was  left  open,  which  admitted  only  one  person  at  a time,  the  screaming  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  melancholy  cries  of  the  women  squeezing  for  entrance,  w’as  beyond  any  thing 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  seamen  and  marines  from  his  majesty’s  ship  Victor,  and  the 
merchant  vessels  in  the  roads,  were  landed  to  man  the  guns,  and  every  other  possible  means 
used  for  defence.”  p.  99. 


After  retiring,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  the  Government  Garden,  the  enemy 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  the  month,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  destroy- 
ing all  the  surrounding  villages  during  the  interval  by  strong  parties  detached 
for  the  purpose  of  devastation.  The  garrison  at  the  Castle  did  not  then  exceed 
360  men, — 104  of  whom  were  in  the  hospital,  exclusive  of  a few  artificers  and 
militia,  and  a small  unorganized  native  force,  of  but  little  account. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  opportunely  for  the  existing  emergency,  Sir  John  Phil- 
limore  arrived  in  the  British  ship  Thetis,  from  England,  with  troops  and 
ammunition.  On  the  6th,  the  allied  army  was  reenforced  by  about  5000 na- 
tives from  Accra  and  elsewhere.  On  the  7th,  the  enemy  “were  seen  in  great 

1 force 

¥ 

“Defiling  over  a hill  in  several  paths  towards  some  heights  which  they  had  occupied. — 
Near  to  the  left  the  King  pitched  his  tent,  and  the  bush  having  been  cleared  about  the  spot, 
his  movements  could  be  plainly  observed  with  a glass.  Some  of  his  men  wore  the  uniforms 
of  our  officers  and  men  who  had  been  killed,  or  taken  prisoners  at  Assamacow,  they  also  dis- 
played the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  flags,  with  others  of  their  own  making.  We  were 
at  this  moment  very  badly  supplied  with  ball,  and  were  obliged  to  take  all  the  water  pipes 
from  the  Castle,  the  lead  from  the  tops  of  the  merchants’  houses,  and  all  the  pewter  pots  and 
pans  that  could  be  procured,  the  ships  furnishing  all  the  lead  it  was  possible  to  spare,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  up  into  slugs  by  the  sailors,  who  were  employed  at  this  work  for  many 
days  and  nights  both  on  board  and  on  shore.”  p.  101. 


On  the  8th,  the  allied  army,  encouraged  by  the  reenforcement  which  had 
arrived  on  the  6th,  took  a position  on  a commanding  chain  of  heights  oppo- 
site to  the  enemy.  On  Sunday,  the  11th,  a skirmish  began,  which  became 
a general  engagement,  and  the  enemy  retired.  Great  bravery  was  displayed 
on  both  sides.  On  the  12th  and  13th  the  enemy  made  some  inconsequential 
demonstrations.  On  the  last  named  day,  they  practised  the  following 
deception: 

“They  still  continued  marching  down  the  hills  until  dark,  when  numerous  fires  were  ob- 
served in  the  valleys;  but  when  day-light  appeared,  notone  of  them  could  be  seen;  and  it  af- 
terwards appeared  by  the  statement  of  some  of  the  natives  on  our  side,  wrho  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  Assamacow,  and  had  made  their  escape  from  the  enemy  after  this  action,  that  it 
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was  a manoeuvre  of  the  Ashantees  to  enable  their  women,  wounded  men,  and  carriers,  to  re- 
treat unobserved;  that  they  came  down  the  hill  on  the  side  in  our  view,  went  through  the  bush 
to  the  other  side,  where  they  could  not  be  seen  by  us,  then  ascendedthe  hill,  and  came  down 
again  in  front  towards  us.”  p.  103,  104. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant,  of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  arrived  from  Eng- 
land on  the  18th  of  July,  with  ammunition  and  a few  troops.  To  this  offi- 
cer, Lieutenant-Colonel  Sutherland  resigned  the  command,  and  returned  to 
England  in  the  Thetis.  On  the  19th,  the  new  commander  took  several  pri- 
soners from  the  enemy,  who  still  remained  in  the  Fantee  country  destroying 
the  villages  and  provision  grounds.  At  length 

“They  received  intelligence  that  the  Queen  of  Akim,  who  upon  hearing  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  had  sent  one  hundred  men  as  a body  guard  to  Major  Chis- 
holm, was  about  to  invade  their  capital.  The  King  hastily  proceeded  thither,  leaving  many 
hundreds  of  his  sick  and  wounded  behind,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fantees,  by  whom 
they  were  nearly  all  beheaded. 

“When  the  Ashantees  advanced  from  Effettue  to  the  government  garden,  they  sent  out 
parties  as  far  down  as  Annamaboe,  which  caused  all  the  women  and  children  of  the  different 
villages  to  seek  protection  at  Cape  Coast  and  Annamaboe  fort.  A famine,  in  consequence, 
soon  ensued,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  small-pox  and  dysentery,  carried  off  great  num- 
bers. Many  were  seen  dead  and  dying  in  the  streets,  when  the  women  and  children  were 
pent  up  in  the  Castle,  wffiich  they  quitted  on  the  arrival  of  the  Accras.  The  scene  was  dis- 
tressing; they  were  so  crowded  together  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
yard  to  the  other  without  walking  upon  them.  The  stench  which  they  caused  was  horrible: 
it  frequently  rained,  and  a great  deed  of  the  filth  and  dirt  created  by  them  was  washed  into 
the  tanks  which  contained  the  water  used  by  the  garrison.  There  is  a large  pond  in  the 
town,  but  the  water  is  very  unwholesome,  and  seldom  or  never  used  by  Europeans.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  were  also  very  short  of  provisions,  having  neither  meat  nor  flour,  and 
but  little  rice.  Five  or  six  Europeans,  including  now  and  then  an  officer,  died  daily,  from 
the  excessive  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  and  want  of  proper  food.  If  a supply  of  provisions 
had  not  providentially  arrived  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  result  must  have  been  truly  disastrous. 
Several  vessels  also  laden  with  rice,  were  dispatched  from  England  as  soon  as  the  state  of  fa- 
mine to  which  the  natives  were  reduced  was  known,  and  by  this  timely  supply  alone  they 
were  preserved  from  perishing,  as  the  enemy  had  destroyed  every  thing,  and  they  themselves 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  provisions.”  p.  106,  107. 

We  now  again  meet  with  our  old  friend,  the  King  of  Dinkera, — and  under 
melancholy  circumstances.  Having  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sister  by  death, 
he  meditated  a tribute  to  her  memory,  which  illustrates  the  pernicious  pow- 
er of  superstition  over  even  intelligent  minds  and  benevolent  hearts.  May 
we  not  add,  that  it  illustrates  too,  the  obligation  which  the  citizens  of  Christian 
communities  are  under,  to  labour  in  diffusing  the  light  of  religion  aud  know- 
ledge, where  it  is  so  much  needed? 

“The  principal  object  of  the  advance  of  the  Ashantee  army  on  the  21st  of  June  so  near  to 
Cape  Coast,  was  to  get  Cheboo,  King  of  Dinkera,  into  their  power.  He  was  in  consequence 
prevailed  upon,  with  his  sister,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  his  country,  to  take  up  his 
quarters  inside  the  castle,  where,  not  long  after,  the  latter  died,  and  was  buried  in  a spot  of 
ground  which  he  selected  on  the  top  of  a hill,  not  far  from  the  town.  A short  time  after 
Cheboo  was  observed  by  some  native  soldiers  of  the  African  corps,  who  were  on  picket  close 
by,  ascending  the  hill  accompanied  by  a female:  they  in  consequence  watched  their  actions, 
knowing  the  custom  of  the  inland  tribes  of  sacrificing  human  beings  over  the  grave,  and 
that  such  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  government  of  Cape  Coast.  They  saw  him  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  remains  of  his  relative  had  been  interred,  after  which  he  be- 
moaned her  loss,  and  shed  tears  to  her  memory,  and  was  about  to  put  the  woman  to  death, 
who  appealed  perfectly  resigned;  when  his  intention  was  arrested  by  the  soldiers,  who  es- 
corted him  back  in  company  with  the  female  to  the  Castle;  and  on  being  asked  his  reason  for 
this  conduct,  replied  in  a dejected  tone,  that  the  woman  had  been  for  a long  time  a faithful 
servant  to  his  sister,  who  was  Very  fond  of  her,  and  that  she  would  be  angry  with  him  if  he 
did  not  send  her  handmaid  to  attend  upon  her  in  the  other  world.  The  poor  creature  was 
kept  for  security  in  a room  in  the  guard-house,  until  it  was  certain  that  Cheboo  would  not 
kill  her.”  p.  107,  108. 

Major  Ricketts  then  relates  a fiend-like  act,  committed  by  the  natives  of 
Elmina,  a Dutch  settlement;  and  an  expedient,  suggested  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Grant,  which  if  adopted  would,  cur  author  is  certain,  have  put  an  end 

to  the  Ashantee  war.  From  his  statement,  it  would  seem,  that  the  proposi- 
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tion  of  Colonel  Grant  was  rejected  by  the  Dutch  governor,  for  a very  insuffi- 
||  cient  reason.  We  give  Major  Ricketts’  words: 

“After  the  action  of  the  11th  of  July,  as  some  of  the  Commenda  women  and  children  were 
1'  returning  through  Elmina  to  their  homes,  which  had  also  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 

1 they  were  seized  and  beheaded  by  the  natives  of  the  town.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Grant,  on 
I hearing  of  this  atrocity,  wrote  to  Mr.  Last,  the  governor  of  that  place,  on  the  subject;  who 
[ replied  that  he  had  not  sufficient  means  to  control  the  ferocity  of  the  people.  Commodore 
| Bullen  being  at  anchor  in  Cape  Coast  roads  at  the  same  time,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Grant  re- 
i quested  of  him  to  allow  one  of  the  squadrbn  to  convey  Brigade-Major  Ricketts  and  Lieute- 
1 nant  A.  C.  Atchison  to  Elmina,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  Major  Last  the  assistance  of 
troops  from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  Victor,  Captain  Woolcomb,  was  consequently  ap- 
pointed to  convey  those  officers  to  Elmina.  Major  Last  appeared  thankful  for  the  offer,  and 
every  arrangement  was  made,  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  reception  of  the  troops,  at  that  place; 
but  on  the  return  of  the  officers  to  Cape  Coast,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Grant  received  a letter 
from  Major  Last,  stating  that  the  natives  of  Elmina  were  determined  not  to  allow  any  En- 
glish soldiers  to  be  landed  there,  which  terminated  the  business.  Had  this  object  been  ef- 
1 fected,  it  would  no  doubt  have  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  wTar  with  the  Ashantees,  who 
obtained  all  their  supplies  from  thence,  and  who  were  encouraged  by  the  natives  to  persist 
: in  hostilities.  Had  the  Elminas  followed  the  example  of  the  Danes,  the  Ashantees  never 
would  have  come  down  to  the  coast  in  such  a hostile  manner.”  p.  109,  110. 

( To  be  continued.) 


FROM  LIBERIA. 

The  arrival  of  the  schooner  Edgar  at  New  York,  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
has  enabled  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  to  furnish  intelligence  from  Liberia 
to  the  24th  of  April.  Within  two  months  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
Liberia  Herald  of  that  date,  there  had  been  entries  into  the  port  of  Monrovia, 
of  twenty-five  vessels — of  which  one  was  a ship,  eight  were  brigs,  fifteen 
schooners,  and  one  a sloop.  They  were  from  Boston,  Salem,  New  York  and 
Norfolk,  in  the  United  States;  Liverpool,  in  England;  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies;  France,  Cape  De  Verds,  Grand  Bassa,  and  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  Coasts.  These  are  testimonials  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
trovert, of  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony.  It  indicates  a greater  extent  of  com- 
mercial business  than  the  city  of  New  York  could  boast  of  in  nearly  and  per- 
haps more  than  half  a century  after  its  settlement. 

In  adverting  to  the  erection  of  two  or  three  warehouses  on  Water  Street, 
in  Monrovia,  the  Herald  says, — “The  great  rise  of  property  in  this  part  of  the 
town  would  astonish  many  across  the  Atlantic.” 

An  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  held  on  the  15th 
of  April,  a collection  was  taken  up  and  measures  adopted,  to  eng?«.ge,  forthwith, 
a suitable  person  to  teach  and  preach  among  the  surrounding  natives.  A 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waring. 

Much  gratitude  and  sensibility  were  manifested,  on  receiving  intelligence 
that  Frederick  Sheldon,  Esq.  of  this  city,  had  placed  the  sum  of  $2000  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Colonization  Society,  towards 
forming  a fund  for  the  support  of  a High  School  in  that  Colony,  “Mr.  Shel- 
don’s donation,”  says  the  Herald,  “is  a noble  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  witness  ‘ The  Sheldon  High  School  of  Liberia , in  full 
operation.” 


Extract  of  a letter  from  By.  Mechlin  to  a Gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  dated 

Liberia,  March  7,  1833. 

Dear  Sir: — I am  still  in  this  land  of  probation,  labouring  in  the  cause  of 
African  colonization,  and  am  happy  to  find  that  my  efforts  have  not  been  en- 
tirely unsuccessful,  ’Tis  true  the  materials  to  be  operated  upon  have  pot  been 
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of  the  best  kind,  and  to  this  cause  our  slim  progress  is  mainly  attributed. — ■ 
Could  we  have  a greater  proportion  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  of 
colour  sent  out,  every  thing  would  soon  assume  a very  different  appearance; 
and  our  agriculture,  which  is  now  in  a languishing  condition,  would  advance 
pari  passu  with  our  commercial  prosperity. 

“Your  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  is  still  here  and  in  excellent  health; 
how  long  he  will  continue  so  I cannot  say;  the  fever  must  and  will  have  him 
ere  many  days  have  elapsed.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  left  this  immediate- 
ly for  the  interior,  but  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Dr.  Hall  and  myself,  he 
has  consented  to  remain  some  time  longer,  in  order  to  undergo  the  severe 
process  of  acclimation.  He  is,  I think,  well  calculated  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken — perhaps  a little  too  confiding  in  the  integrity  of  our  natives; 
this,  however,  a little  intercou.se  will  soon  correct;  as  those  on  the  coast  have 
just  so  much  of  civilization  as  to  become  the  most  accomplished  rogues  the 
world  can  produce. 

It  was  my  intention  to  visit  the  United  States  this  spring,  but  circumstan- 
ces have  compelled  me  to  defer  my  departure  for  at  least  twelve  months,  when, 
should  my  life  be  spared,  I trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  once  more  enjoying 
the  society  of  yourself  and  family.  You  will,  with  this,  receive  a letter  from 
Mr.  Pinney,  who  will  give  you  the  result  of  his  observations.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Reports  of  Agents. 

Our  indefatigable  Agent  in  En- 
gland, Mr.  Elliott  Cresson,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  intelligence,  under 
dates  of  March  24,  and  April  15. 

Before  he  left  Glasgow,  a Ladies’ 
Committee  was  formed,  which  will 
have  I he  aid  of  our  zealous  friend,  M r. 
D.  Nasmith.  The  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety had  been  unusually  illiberal  in 
their  recent  assaults  on  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  descending  even  to  im- 
pute personal  motives  of  an  unworthy 
character  to  Mr.  Cresson,  than  whom 
a more  zealous  and  disinterested  phi 
lanthropist  does  not  live.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  mission,  this  gentleman 
says: 

“D.  N.  began  by  obtaining  one  annual  sub- 
scriber of  3 guineas,  and  had  no  fears  of  se- 
curing £40  yearly,  the  sum  I thought  ade- 
quate. A judicious  effort  in  the  outset,  may 
lead  to  more  important  consequences;  as  sev- 
eral of  the  ladies  are  zea'o  is  and  able.  On 
my  arrival  here,  I found  a letter  from  one  of 
Stuart’s  quondam  supporters  at  Belfast;  by 
which  it  appears  that  my  mission  there  has 
been  useful.  He  says  that  at  the  opposition 
meeting,  held  after  my  departure,  “Stuart 
spoke  three  hours  and  a half;  a more  complete 
failure  I never  witnessed,  and  this  his  friends 
and  allies  felt.  I have  no  doubt  the  friends 
of  Liberia  w’ere  confirmed  in  their  favourable 
impressions,  and  that  many  waverers  ceased 
to  doubt.  I regret  that  he  had  not  been  per- 
auitUbi  to  spft&jfc  sd  tbj  aaatag,  as  jx  rras  ro- 


dent he  is  quite  unequal  to  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  It  w'ould  be  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  a description  of  his  unconnected 
speech;  but  having  failed  in  getting  a view  of 
T.  Clarkson’s  letter,  he  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tort it  from  me  at  the  meeting;  but  he  laid 
himself  so  low,  that  I needed  not  to  expend 
this  paper  bullet  on  the  occasion.  The 
charge  of  T.  C.  having  changed  his  opinions 
having  failed,  he  praised  Garrison,  and  rep- 
resented the  former  as  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  failing  in  intellect ! ! ” 

In  regard  to  Robert  McDowell, 
Mr.  Cresson  says: 

“The  Sol.  Gen.  Cockburn  gives  the  high- 
est assurance  of  his  talents,  probity,  and  great 
moral  wrorth.  Robert  McDowell  is  a light 
mulatto  of  20;  has  gone  out  three  voyages  as 
surgeon;  paying  between  each  for  the  completion 
of  his  medical  education  from  his  wages,  and 
has  been  studying  for  nearly  seven  years.  I 
have  agreed  to  give  him  for  two  years  $250; 
pay  to  commence  on  his  arrival;  if  you  deem 
more,  just,  I shall  be  glad;  but  connected 
with  the  new  settlement,  his  letters  to  Scot- 
land, detailing  the  progress  of  an  experiment 
so  much  their  own  (and  he  writes  extremely 
well)  will  overturn  all  the  machinations  of  our 
enemies  by  the  living  testimony  of  a — Scots- 
man. He  is  to  remain  here  three  months  to 
acquire  the  lithographic  art,  that  he  may  em- 
bellish a History  of  Africa,  written  and  print- 
ed on  the  spot,  with  views  and  plates;  the 
stuffing  and  preservation  of  birds,  &.c.  to  illus- 
trate its  natural  history,  and  in  short  prepare 
him  for  greater  usefulness.  I deem  it  a most 
happy  incident,  and  trust  that  you  wili  think 
with  m°.  If  you,  how’ever,  deem  his  services 
more  valuable  in  coming  round  by  America, 
acuA  goiag  out  Jlq  uh&rge  aa 
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write  immediately,  care  of  H.  Cockburn,  Sol. 
Gen.  Edinburg,  and  I have  little  doubt  but 
that  he  can  get  a passage  as  surgeon  of  a pas- 
senger ship  to  the  United  States,  and  arrange 
with  you  at  Washington  City  on  his  future 
plans. 

“Edina  has  brought  forth  to-day  a subscrip- 
tion of  10  guineas  from  John  Padmore,  a col- 
oured man.  Edina  has  been  sought  as  the 
future  home  of  a most  respectable  negro, 
who,  with  his  family,  will  go  out;  and  Edina 
has,  during  the  four  days  I have  been  here, 
secured  us  a Ladies  Auxiliary,  with  some  of 
the  first  ladies  here  on  its  roil;  and  a power- 
ful address  is  already  prepared  for  circulation 
by  Mrs.  Lundie,  one  of  its  Secretaries,  who 
has  also  handed  me  an  excellent  article  from 
one  of  the  leading  magazines,  on  the  same 
subject.  I presume  you  w7ill  decide  on  its 
occupying  part  of  the  Cape  Mount  cession; 
but  if  you  can  close  the  mouth  of  the  Galli- 
nas  in  this  manner,  against  the  slave  trade,  so 
much  the  better.  Indeed,  if  my  health  would 
justify  it,  I would  rejoice  to  head  an  expedi- 
tion to  do  that  very  thing — peaceably  if  I 
could.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great;  eifect  that, 
and  gainsayers  are  forever  silenced,  and  our 
friend  Lord  JeJ'rey’s  idea  of  a government 
grant,  would  become  almost  a matter  of  just 
recompense.  If  Sierra  Leone  formed  our 
northern  boundary,  we  could,  with  such  aid, 
carry  on  our  operations  on  a magnificent  scale, 
with  an  outlet  great  enough  for  all  our  emi- 
rants,  and  make  it  indeed  the  ‘Empire  of  Li- 
eria.’  Nowadays,  while  we  are  poor,  wre 
must  be  content  wdth  great  economy.” 

The  following  suggestion  deserves 
consideration: 

“Our  flag  does  not  cover  the  trade,  and  no 
administration  dare  grant  the  right  of  search, 
so  odious  is  it  ;n  America;  that  of  France 
does , to  an  awful  extent;  and  if  the  trade  was 
declared  by  our  three  powers,  piracy,  and 
search  made  under  her  flag,  the  trade  must 
cease  in  a few  months.  Independent  of  the 
vast  boon  to  humanity  thus  secured,  Britain 
no  longer  needing  Sierra  Leone  as  a depot 
for  recaptured  Africans,  would  be  more  glad 
to  save  the  cost  of  it,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  give  us  a good  sum  towards  its  oc- 
cupation and  extension.” 

Under  date  of  March  27,  Mr.  Cres- 
son  says: 

“Just  returned  from  the  Ladies  second 
meeting.  It  organised  with  Lady  Carnegie 
for  Patroness;  Mrs.  Lundie,  (the  Biographer  of 
Bruin),  and  Miss  Rose,  Secretaries.  The 
day  being  very  stormy,  only  a few7  attended; 
they  handed  over  $30  to  our  new  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Simpson.  To-morrow  the  public  meet- 
ing occurs.  I much  fear  from  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  our  Branches  that  you  wTould  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  of  making  friends 
arid  defeating  enemies,  that  my  requests  on 
that  head  have  been  neglected.” 

Under  date  of  April  15,  Mr.  Cres- 
son writes  from  Newcastle  of  Tyne, 
having  returned  to  England  af-er  an 
absence  of  four  months.  This  inter- 
val had  been  diligently  employed  by 


the  enemies  of  colonization  in  attempts 
to  excite  prejudices  against  the  cause; 
and  Mr.  Cresson  found  its  prospects 
there  less  encouraging  than  he  had 
left  them. 

In  reference  to  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Cresson 
says: 

“The  one  point  introduced,  that  of  select- 
ing a Baptist  minister.  I have  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Rev.E.  Ciarke,  together 
w ith  a copy  of  our  friend  Rev.  0.  B.  Brown’s 
letter,  and  beg  his  acceptance  of  my  best 
thanks  for  its  contents;  I have  requested  E.  C. 
to  publish  it  in  their  Magazine;  and,  indeed, 
where  any  generous  feeling  exists,  such  let- 
ters must  do  good.  The  Anti-Slavery  ques- 
tion is  about  to  be  settled,  and  when  they 
have  no  longer  their  owrn  measures  to  carry, 
they  will  probably  permit  others  to  enjoy 
their  own  opinions  unmolested:  then  it  wTill 
be,  that  if  strong  evidences  of  the  union  of  all 
good  men  in  our  behalf  at  home  are  given, 
they  will  operate  on  the  really  benevolent 
abroad.  Thus  Bishop  Meade’s  letter  has  had 
in  very  many  instances,  a happy  etfect,  among 
churchmen  especially.  I hope  he  received 
my  letter  of  thanks  for  it.” 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts: 

“The  two  Dumfries  papers  lately  sent  will 
speak  of  my  visit  there.  At  Carlisle,  I found 
much  prejudice,  but  operated  on  some  of  the 
first  and  most  influential  citizens,  so  that  we 
may  hope  for  some  effects  from  my  small  meet- 
ing. My  visit  to  that  great  and  good  man, 
Douglas,  of  Cavers,  w7as  very  pleasing  as  well  as 
useful.  I twice  addressed  his  large  tenantry, 
and  I think  more  deeply  enlisted  his  sympathies. 
Indeed  from  the  manner  in  wrhich  he  spoke  of 
his  exhausted  treasury  (as  I find  his  boundless 
munificence  has  of  late  exceeded  his  income), 
I have  hut  little  doubt  that  he  w7ould  have  ad- 
ded to  his  already  munificent  gift  of  £200. 

“I  observe  your  care  in  offering  premiums, 
but  would  ask  if  those  on  coffee  and  sugar  are 
not  still  more  desirable? — on  the  one  hand,  af- 
fording labour  to  the  emigrant  and  native,  and 
on  the  other,  attracting  skill  and  capital  to  the 
Colony,  and  might  probably  eventuate  in  the 
formation  of  Companies  for  the  purpose — an 
idea  I once  seriously  intended  among  a circle 
of  my  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  only 
deferred  by  accepting  this  mission.  Such 
premiums  might,  in  the  South,  attract  free 
people,  who  are  rich;  and  our  negro  10  guinea 
subscriber  at  Edinburg  (John  Padmore), 
thinks  some  of  his  Barbadoes  friends  ol  large 
property  will  embrace  the  offer  of  500  acres 
for  a sugar  estate. 

“You  speak  too  of  a premium  for  Hogs. — 
But  let  me  ask,  is  not  the  universal  experience 
against  the  use  of  pork  in  hot  climates?  I wish 
you  would  coax  an  export  of  coffee,  oranges, 
lemons  and  limes;  yams  also;  in  short,  any 
thing  which  will  encourage  agriculture,  and 
keep  the  subject  before  the  eyes  and  on  the 
palates  of  our  people. 

“The  national  questions  before  put,  I wish 
answered,  as  I wish  to  make  them  useful  on 
being  in  London,  and  with  the  ministry,  and 

pgepaiatory  to  gewig  #v«r  to 
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Rev.  G.  C.  Light  writes  under 
date  of 

Cynthiana,  Ky.  June  6, 1833. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Kentucky  Colonization 
Society  have  resolved  on  sending  another  ex- 
pedition to  Liberia  this  fall,  to  mtet  at  Louis- 
ville, the  first  Monday  in  November  next;  and 
have  directed  me  to  collect  emigrants,  and  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  accomplish  the  object. 
I have  lately  visited  the  western  end  of  the 
State,  commonly  called  the  Green  River  coun- 
try, and  find  our  cause  will  succeed  well  in 
that  quarter.  I obtained  say  thirteen  emi- 
grants, whose  names  I registered,  and  who 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  go  by  the 
time  appointed.  Major  Bibb,  of  Russelville, 
who  sent  32  last  fall,  also  contemplates  send- 
ing several  others;  he  has  yet  upwards  of 
40  to  whom  he  tenders  freedom,  on  the 
condition  that  they  will  go  to  Liberia.  In 
Louisville,  a number  of  free  people  of  colour 
have  determined  on  going. 


Auxiliary  Societies. 

In  our  April  number,  we  requested 
the  Secretary  of  each  Auxiliary  Soci- 
ety within  the  United  States,  to  fur- 
nish U3  as  speedily  as  possible  with  a 
list  of  its  officers  and  members,  stating 
at  the  same  time,  the  urgent  reasons 
which  had  prompted  the  request. — 
Hitherto,  we  have  not  been  favoured 
with  the  desired  information,  except 
from  the  Georgetown,  (D.  C.)  and 
from  the  Israel  Township  (0.)  Aux- 
iliaries. The  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  former  were  published  in  our  June 
number,  (See  Af.  Repository,  Vol.  9, 
p.  123,);  and  we  now  subjoin  similar 
information  concerning  the  latter,  ex- 
tracted from  a letter  from  its  Secreta- 
ry, under  date  of  June  14,  1833. 

“In  compliance  with  your  request,  publish- 
ed in  the  Repository,  I hereby  give  you  infor- 
mation respecting  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society  of  Israel 
Township.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 

“ President , — Rev.  Alexander  Porter;  Vice- 
President, — Rev.  Gavin  McMillan;  Secretary, 
— John  Caldwell;  Treasurer, — William  Ram- 
say; Managers, — Thomas  Madill,  Senr.,  Dr. 
Alexander  Porter,  Dr.  George  Brown,  Ebene- 
zer  Elliott,  John  Patterson. 

“The  number  of  members  at  present,  as 
near  as  I can  ascertain,  is  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty-six.” 

We  again  respectfully  solicit  the 
information  before  requested,  from  all 
the  Auxiliaries  in  the  Union,  as  it  is 
a subject  of  some  importance.  The 
statements  desired,  will  be  still  more 
gratifying,  should  they  contain  the 
names  of  the  members , as  well  as  of 
the  o fficers  and  managers  of  each  So- 


I eiety.  It  is  our  purpose,  as  soon  as 
we  may  be  furnished  with  the  facts,  to 
publish  a complete  and  amended  list  of 
the  officers,  &c.  of  each  Auxiliary 
Colonization  Society  in  the  United 
States. 

At  a meeting  of  ladies  held  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1S33,  in  Edinburgh 
(Scotland),  with  a view  to  establish  a 
correspondence  with  American  ladies 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  it  was  stated  that 
the  meeting  were  moved  to  this  meas- 
ure, 

“By  the  hope  of  attaining  the  whole,  or  the 
principal  part  of  the  following  objects: 

I. — The  Extension  of  Christian  Inter- 
course. 

“Every  movement  which  enlarges  Chris- 
tian sympathy  carries  in  its  bosom  a double 
blessing:  it  blesses  the  giver  and  the  receiver; 
and  if,  haply,  these  parties  meet  in  a simulta- 
neous eltort  to  convey  relief  to  a third,  the 
blessing  is  more  than  doubled:  it  is  reflected 
back  in  many  forms  on  all  concerned. 

“In  this  view,  the  principles  of  true  philan- 
thropy, and  of  sound  patriotism,  encourage 
us  to  seek  an  intercourse  with  those  females 
in  the  United  States,  who  commend  them- 
selves to  our  esteem,  and  invite  our  imitation, 
by  their  affectionate  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  Negro,  who  but  recently  might  too  justly 
be  said  to  ‘have  none  to  help  nim.’  There 
are  not  in  the  world,  women  from  whom  we 
can  expect  to  meet  so  true  a response  to  our 
sentiments  and  principles,  as  from  the  intelli- 
gent females  of  the  United  States;  and  there  is 
no  cause  in  which  we  can  more  cordially 
join.  Therefore,  confiding  in  the  sympathy 
of  Christian  sisters,  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  female  supporters  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. With  them  we  would  unite  our  pray 
ers,  that  even  through  this  feeble  instrumen- 
tality, ‘Ethiopia  may  stretch  out  her  hands  to 
God.’ 

“Moreover,  we  owe  to  America  a debt,  in 
the  matter  of  her  negro  population,  which.  all 
our  efforts  will  not  be  able  to  discharge.  It 
was  from  our  country  that  she  received  at 
first  the  baleful  boon  of  Slavery.  In  the  case 
of  Pennsylvania,  she  received  it  most  reluc- 
tantly, groaned  under  it  while  it  endured,  and 
at  last  it  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
reasons  for  casting  off  her  allegiance  to  the 
mother  country,  and  she  forced  ner  way  to  in- 
dependence, that  she  might  rid  herself  of  this 
crime.  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  were  alike  averse  to  slave -hold- 
ing, and  one  or  more  of  these  States  made 
powerful  remonstrances  to  the  British  throne, 
which  were  not  successful. 

“To  Africa,  also,  we  owe  a debt,  which  no 
aspirations,  no  exertions,  no  sacrifices  on  our 
part,  will  be  sufficient  to  cancel.  The  tenants 
of  her  wilderness  have  been  in  turn  incited  to 
barbarity,  and  made  subjects  of  cruelty  by 
Britons.  If  they  have  trusted  a white  man, 
they  have  been  betrayed.  If  they  have  heard 
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the  name  of  our  God,  it  was  in  profanation 
and  blasphemy  Il‘  their  benighted  minds 
were  ever  led  to  a comparison  between  the 
rejigion  of  the  white  and  biack  man,  it  was  to 

. itions  anc  pue- 
rh  t .e:L,i-;iivS  to  the  light  oi  that  religion 
which  Bntons  dishonoured. 

“We  are  called  upon,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  that  America  has  at  last  plant- 
ed the  tree  of  Christian  Liberty  on  the  prom- 
ontory of  Liberia.  We  are  called  upon  to 
cheer  her  in  her  enterprise,  not  of  benevo- 
lence only,  but  of  restitution.  We  are  call,  d 
upon  to  combine  our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our 
e..ort-,  with  hers,  and  to  do  what  wTe  can  to 
plant  our  tree  also  on  that  injured  shore. — 
And,  if  we  obey  this  call,  we  shall,  in  return, 
acquire  for  ourselves  Christian  friends  in 
America,  who  while  they  add  to  our  interest 
in  this  perishing  life,  will  swell  our  expecta- 
tions oi  that  glorious  and  bl  ssed  assembly  in 
the  life  that  is  to  come,  where,  through  re- 
deeming mercy,  we  may  hope  to  meet  them 
face  to  iace. 

“II. — The  Promotion  of  a General  Use- 
ful Influence  on  Africa,  by  means  of 

Female  Exertion. 

“While  it  belongs  to  the  male  part  of  a pop- 
ulation to  determine  the  political  institutions 
of  a country,  it  falls  chiefly  into  the  hands  oi 
the  female  to  provide,  by  early  education  and 
domestic  training,  for  giving  those  institutions 
permanence.  We  feel  t;  at  w e do  not  st.p  out 
of  our  Sj  here  while  we  make  an  Ci.ort  to  pro- 
mote the  colonization  of  Africa,  and  the  libe- 
ration of  negroes.  Slavery  is  the  bitter  cup, 
drained  alike  by  both  sexes,  and  from  vanous 
caus  s it  falls  often  more  heavily  on  the  fe- 
male than  on  the  male.  The  gains  of  slave 
holding,  and  thus  the  injuries  to  Africa,  have 
been  largely  participat  d by  females;  and, 
therefore,  are  females  called  upon  to  redress 
its  wrong9. 

“It  seems  10  us  that  these  objects  may  be 
promoted  in  some  one  of  the  following  ways: 

“1.  Were  we  to  raise  but  £8,  we  could 
convey  one  negro  to  Liberia,  so  economical 
are  the  arrangements  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. We  should  thus  have  the  happiness  to 
know  that  one  fellow- creature  is  removed 
from  the  sc^ne  of  his  bondage  and  degrada- 
tion, to  a country,  where,  placed  among  his 
equals,  he  may  enjoy  cultivation  and  pros- 
perity. And  who  shall  compute  the  amount 
of  good  to  be  achieved  by  sending  one  negro 
to  Liberia?  Let  us  gather  means  of  calcula- 
tion from  the  example  of  C.  M.  Waring, 
once  a slave  in  the  United  States,  now  a min- 
ister of  the  gospel  of  peace  in  Monrovia.  He 
was  made  the  honoured  instrument,  the  year 
before  last,  of  adding  one  hundred  members  to 
the  church.  Not  members  who  make  an  out- 
ward profession  only,  but  those  who,  he 
trusts  and  believes,  have  imbibed  the  religion 
of  the  heart.  If  we  follow  this  hundred  into 
the  duties  and  relations  of  life,  the  hundred 
may  swell  to  thousands,  and  thus  the  settle- 
ment of  one  individual  be  the  instrument  of 
influencing  the  moral  character  of  a nation. 

“2.  But,  instead  of  £8,  could  we  raise 
£800,  Scotland  might  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  forming  another  settlement,  at  the 
8K*.rth  saaKkar  whkh  would  rescue 


another  nortion  of  that  long  desolated  coast 

from  the  barbarism  of  the  black  man  and  the 
treachery  of  the  white,  and  lurnish  another 
point  of  attraction  to  the  children  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

“An  Edina,  under  the  shadow7  of  Liberia, 
protected  by  her  Governor,  adopting  her 
law7s,  cheered  by  her  example,  is  a noble  pro- 
ject, worthy  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  set 
on  foot,  and  adding  to  the  happiness  of  those 
who  shall  see  it  accomplished. 

“At  this  juncture  all  hearts  swell  with  ex- 
pectation that  a few  weeks  w ill  unlold  to  us  a 
plan  by  which  the  shackles  shall  be  brok  i 
from  our  ow  n slaves,  so  that  no  British  colo- 
ny shall  bear  on  its  soil  a bondman.  We 
have  therefore  a strong  domestic  motive  for 
foiming  a settlement  on  the  Alrican  shores, 
which  may  ultimately  furnish  a key  to  open 
an  entrance  for  West  Indian  negroes,  who 
have,  for  thirty  years,  been  in  a state  of  suf- 
fering and  banishment.  And  though  it  is  not 
probable  that  those  born  in  the  West  Indies 
may  wish  to  emigrate,  yet  if  there  be  a few, 
torn  from  Africa  in  early  life,  who  do,  it  is 
the  part  of  those  w ho  have  wronged  them,  to 
assist  them,  and  it  is  delightful  to  anticipate 
the  opening  of  a settlement,  around  which 
they  may  find  a home. 

“So  promising  do  s this  opening  appear, 
that  already,  tw  o well  educated  men  of  colour 
in  this  country,  have  o.iered  themselves  as 
candidates  for  a place  in  the  new  settlement; 
and  one  ) oung  medical  man,  of  good  talents 
and  religious  sentimer.ts,  proposes  setting  out 
to  establish  himself  lor  the  present  in  Libe- 
ria. He  will  be  ready  to  remove  to  Edina  as 
soon  as  he  shall  be  required;  and  promises  to 
be  a very  efficient  member  of  such  a Society. 

“3.  Should  we  fail  in  establishing  a settle- 
ment, (an  idea  which  we  most  reluctantly 
suggest,)  still  another  form  of  usefulness  pre- 
sents itself,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
School  within  the  already  settled  country, 
which  might  also  bear  the  name  of  Edina. — 
Or,  should  we  succeed,  it  will  become  our 
duty  to  extend  our  care  to  the  mental  and 
moral  culture  o:  the  persons  whom  we  have 
been  the  means  of  transporting  to  Africa; 
and  thus,  ior  a short  period  at  least,  we  may 
be  called  upon,  from  year  to  year,  to  provide 
for  the  maint  . nance  of  religious  education  in 
our  own  settlement. 

“These,  with  other  practicable  objects,  pre- 
sent themselves  to  us  as  so  important,  that, 
seeking  the  protection  of  the  Divine  blessing, 
we  have  resolved  to  form  ourselves  into  a So- 
ciety, bearing  the  name  of  the  ‘Ladies  Libe- 
ria Society.’  ” 

The  foregoing  luminous  paper  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society  by 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Lundie,  Secretary  of 
the  ‘‘Ladies  Libeiia  Society.”  In  a 
letter  from  that  lady,  written  in  April 
last,  and  accompanying  the  paper,  she 
says: 

“Mr.  Cresson  has  obtained  upwards  of 
£500  in  Scotland.  This  is  more  than  half  of 
wfiatis  required  for  anew  settlement;  and  some 

of  U3  have  enthusiasm  eaough  oc.  the  subject,  to 
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hope  tha*  the  c«f+1«ment  once  begun,  the  ‘mm 

would  be  in 9 do  up. 

“Our  official  p-r-v  ons  are  not  regularly  fixed 
a et;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  hear 
the  names  of  some  of  them. 

“ President . — Lady  Carnegie;  a lady  long 
known  in  every  good  work. 

“ Vice-Presidents . — Lady  Grey,  sister-in- 
law  of  the  Premier,  who  has  furnished  many 
a ship  with  Bibles,  and  many  a missionary 
with  school  books,  &c.;  Mrs.  Fletcher,  a 
lady  known  and  admired  by  all  Americans 
who  have  visited  Scotland. 

“ Secretary . — Mary  G.  Lundie.” 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Female  Association, 
for  promoting  the  education  of  Females  in  Li- 
beria, have  made  their  First  Annual  Report, 
in  the  following  words: 

“ In  presenting  the  first  annual  report  of 
‘The  Louisville  Female  Association  for  pro- 
moting the  education  of  Females  in  Liberia,’ 
it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  give  a history  of 
its  commencement,  and  the  motives  which 
induced  a few  individuals  to  persevere 
through  many  discouragements  and  obstacles 
in  its  organization.  A Female  Colonization 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  but  during  the  two  past 
years  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  awakened  by  the  frequent  ap- 
peals which  have  been  made  in  behalf  of 
their  benighted  sisters  in  Africa,  and  they 
have  been  making  an  effort  to  send  them  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  thereby  to  ele- 
vate them  from  that  degraded  condition  in 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  must  ever 
hold  them. 

“Feeling  assured  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence will  render  their  condition  more  de- 
plorable, unless  they  are  blessed  with  the 
light  of  truth  and  the  liberty  of  the  gospel, 
that  Society  determined,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  establish  a female  free  school  in  Li- 
beria. Finding  that  they  were  unable  of 
themselves  to  prosecute  their  philanthropic 
undertaking,  they  resolved  to  solicit  aid,  and 
made  an  appeal,  about  eighteen  months  since, 
through  their  Secretary,  to  the  ladies  of  Lou- 
isville. Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  at  that  time  to  procure  a meeting,  but 
it  was  not  euected  till  the  17th  of  April,  1832, 
when  the  Louisville  Female  Association  was 
organized,  'and  passed  a resolution  to  become 
auxiliary  to  the  Richmond  and  Manchester 
Society,  throwing  all  the  responsibility  upon 
them,  and  promising  to  aid  only  in  pecuniary 
matters.  This  being  the  case,  your  Secretary 
has  little  more  to  report  of  the  past  year’s 
transactions,  than  the  number  of  subscribers 
and  the  amount  of  collections.  There  have 
been  four  meetings  of  the  Board  and  one  of 
the  Society  during  the  year.  There  are  on 
the  list  seventy  subscribers,  and  the  Treasu- 
rer’s book  shows  the  receipt  of  seventy  dol- 
lars, and  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar  tw  en- 
ty-five cents,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  sixty- 
eight  dollars  seventy-five  cents.  It  is  sincere- 
ly hoped  that  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Richmond  and  Manchester  Society  will  stim- 
ulate the  members  of  this  association  to  greater 
exertion,  and  that  our  next  report  will  be  more 
encouraging.” 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Female 

Colonization  Society  of  Richmond  and 
Manchester,  was  held  in  the  school- 
room of  the  1st  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  Monday,  December  24th,  1832. 

The  Managers  of  this  interesting  in- 
stitution have  made  their  Fourth  An- 
nual Report,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  passages: 

“We  have  been  amassing  and  reserving  our 
funds  lor  the  support  of  a female  free  school 
in  the  Colony,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  lamentable  deficiency  which  exists  there 
in  this  department  of  education. 

“The  funds  have  not  yet  been  applied,  be- 
cause our  efforts  to  obtain  a competent  teach- 
er have  proved  unsuccessful.  At  a meeting 
of  the  board  on  the  fourth  of  September,  it 
was  resolved  to  invite  a coloured  w oman,  re- 
siding in  Princeton,  N.  J.  to  come  to  Rich- 
mond, not  only  writh  a view  of  qualifying 
herself  for  the  station,  but  also  to  prepare  her 
for  the  change  of  climate  to  which  a removal 
to  Liberia  would  subject  her. 

“It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  introduce  a coloured  person 
from  another  State  into  this  Commonw'ealth, 
and  though  it  is  not  probable  that  any  legal 
prosecution  would  be  incurred,  it  would  be 
inexpedientto  expose  the  Society  to  the  odium 
and  invidious  remarks  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  such  a measure;  it  was  therefore 
abandoned. 

“It  is  known  to  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  that  it  has  long  been  one  of  the 
favourite  plans  of  the  friends  of  Liberia,  to 
establish  there,  a high  school,  which  might 
act  as  a lever  to  raise  the  present  low  standard 
of  education;  and  perhaps  eventually  be  made 
the  foundation  of  a Collegiate  Institution. — 
The  Secretary  of  this  Society  recently  wrote 
Mr.  Gurley,  Cor.  Secretary,  to  obtain  his  ad- 
vice respecting  the  propriety  and  expediency 
of  our  supporting  a female  teacher  in  that 
school  when  it  should  be  established.  In  an- 
swer to  that  communication,  he  states  that 
the  school  contemplated  is  intended  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  and  as  the  object  of 
our  society  is  female  education,  it  wras  deem- 
ed expedient  that  this  plan  should  be  dropped. 

“It  will  appear  that  our  euorts  have  not 
been  in  vain,  w’hen  it  is  made  knowrn  that  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society,  amount  to  $401 
07  3-4. 

***** 

“As  to  the  general  interest  of  the  Colony, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail.  It  is 
known  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  that 
the  Colonization  Society  is  rapidly  takingdeep- 
er  root,  and  extending  wider  its  branches  in  the 
ailections  and  patronage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Every  report  w hich  we  obtain  from  Libe- 
ria, tends  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the 
friends  of  the  colonization  cause,  and  to  rebuke 
the  indiiference  and  opposition  of  those  who 
stand  aloof.  The  Vtanagers  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  are  extending  their  ope- 
rations, and  every  ship  which  is  fitted  out 
with  emigrants  from  the  difierent  parts  of  the 
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United  States,  must,  as  it  floats  away  towards 
the  coast  of  Africa,  leave  behind  it  more  who 
wiil  long  to  go,  than  were  to  be  found  before 
it  began  to  receive  on  board  its  passengers. 

“It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  we  have 
an  example  of  the  discretion  and  enterprise 
of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  these  United 
States,  in  the  mission  of  two  of  their  number 
from  Natchez,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  the  Colony,  and  of 
reporting  on  the  encouragement  which  it 
presents  to  emigrants.  And  it  is  an  auspi- 
cious circumstance  that  they  have  returned, 
confirming  every  favourable  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  others,  aud  testifying  their 
sincerity,  by  entering  immediately  upon  ar- 
rangements to  remove  there  with  their  fami- 
lies for  a permanent  residence. — This  cause 
must  progress.  The  smiles  of  God  are  upon 
it.  His  kind  Providence  has  evidently  foster- 
ed it.” 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Trumansburg,  Tomp- 
kins co.  N.  Y.  March  14,  1833;  from  James 
McLallen,  Secretary  of  the  Ulysses  Col- 
onization Society,  to  the  Publisher  of  the 
African  Repository. 

“The  different  religious  societies  of  this 
village  have  united  in  forming  a town  Coloni- 
zation Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Tompkins  co. 
Colonization  Society.  Last  year  we  raised 
thirty  dollars,  and  the  year  before,  twenty- 
five  dollars;  which  sums  have  been  paid  over 
to  the  County  Society.” 

Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

A public  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society,  w7as  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  24th  ult.  at  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall. 

The  President  took  the  Chair  at  a few 
minutes  past  8 o’clock. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  the  Senior 
"Vice  President  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  addressed 
the  Chair,  and  offered  the  following  Resolu- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brantly: — “That  in  the  judgment  of  this 
meeting,  the  object  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  viewed  in  its  benevolent  as- 
pect towards  the  whole  coloured  race,  merits 
the  liberal  support  of  the  American  people.” 
— Adopted. 

Robert  S.  Finley,  Esq.  the  Agent  of  the 
New  York  Colonization  Society,  addressed 
the  Chair,  and  moved  as  follows: 

Resolved,  “That  this  meeting  feels  entire 
confidence  in  the  humanity  and  philanthropy 
of  the  friends  of  African  Colonization  in  the 
Southern  States;  that  they  promote  this  scheme 
not  solely  to  improve  the  condition  of  free 
men  of  colour  and  of  the  natives  of  Africa, 
but  with  a view  to  open  the  wray,  and  oner 
powerful  inducements  to  effect  a safe,  gradual, 
voluntary  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery.” — 
This  Resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  John 
Bell,  and  adopted. 

The  Rev.  John  Breckenridge  presented  and 
supported  the  following  Resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hodge. — “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  Liberia  and  its  vi- 


| cinity  offers  a wide  and  most  promising  field 
for  Christian  effort,  and  that  most  high  and 
holy  considerations  urge  American  Christians 
to  prepare  and  send  forth  Teachers  and  Mis- 
sionaries, and  to  do  vastly  more  than  has  yet 
been  done  for  the  cause  of  Education  and  Re- 
ligion in  Africa.” — Adopted. 

Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell  addressed  the  Chair, 
and  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  Captain  William  C.  Sher- 
man.— “That  a subscription  be  now  opened 
to  aid  the  funds  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.” — Adopted. 

Joseph  Mcllvaine,  Esq.  the  Recorder  of 
the  city,  moved  as  follows: 

Resolved,  “That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  to  call  a general  convention 
of  the  friends  of  the  Society  at  as  early  a pe- 
riod as  possible,  to  consider  and  adopt  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion,” and  after  having  supported  the  Resolu- 
tion by  an  address,  it  was  seconded  by  J.  J. 
Barclay,  Esq.  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  se- 
conded by  George  W.  Blight,  Esq.  it  was 

Resolved,  “That  a Committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  increase  the  subscription  opened 
this  evening,  and  also  to  publish  an  address 
inviting  the  churches  in  this  city  and  State  to 
take  up  collections  for  the  Society  on  the  4th 
of  July,  or  on  some  Lord’s  day  near  to  it.” — 
Adopted. 

The  President  appointed  on  this  Commit- 
tee, Rev.  W.  T.  Brantley,  D.  D.,  Gerard  Ral- 
ston, Hart  Grandson,  George  W.  Blight,  and 
John  K.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

Alderman  Binns  presented  the  following 
Resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Joseph 
Mcllvaine,  Esq. — “Whereas  knowledge  is 
power,  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  know- 
ledge is  the  extension  of  wholesome  power; 
and  whereas  “the  African  Repository,”  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Managers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society,  at  the  price  of  two 
dollars  a year,  publishes  every  month  a mass 
of  facts,  information  and  argument  relative  to 
the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  co- 
loured people,  which  is  eminently  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  as  to  the  purity 
of  motive,  soundness  of  principle  and  exem- 
plary objects  of  the  Colonization  Society: — 
And  whereas  such  a publication  powerfully 
tends  to  increase  the  friends  and  funds,  and 
consequently  the  means  of  usefulness  of  the 
Society: — And  wdiereas,  this  meeting  observe 
writh  some  surprise  and  regret  that  although 
the  publishers  of  this  interesting  and  useful 
periodical  have  agents  appointed  in  a majori- 
ty of  the  States,  yet  have  they  no  published 
agent  in,  or  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — a 
State  proudly  distinguished  by  a sincere  dis- 
position and  an  ardent  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  coloured  people: — wherefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Managers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  appoint  an 
agent,  or  agents,  for  the  African  Repository 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  African  Repository,  a 
work  of  merit,  conducted  with  industry  and 
talent,  sold  at  a cheap  price,  and  the  profits  of 
which  are  faithfully  devoted  to  the  promotion 
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of  one  of  the  best  of  causes,  be  and  it  hereby 
is,  strenuously  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  all  who  take  an  interest,  and  who  do  not, 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  co- 
loured people,  and  in  diffusing  over  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  benighted  Africa,  the  bright 
and  shining  light,  and  the  precious  and  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel,  with  all  its  attendant 
hopes  and  blessings. — Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Joseph  Mcllvaine,  Esq.  se- 
conded by  J.  J.  Barclay,  Esq.  it  was 

Resolved,  “That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  published  in  all  the  papers  of  the 
city.’'’ — Adjourned. 

THOS.  P.  COPE,  President. 

B.  Gerhard,  Secretary. 

Vermont  Colonization  Society. 

To  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  of  every  de- 
nomination, in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Agreeably  to  a vote  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Vermont  Colonization  Society,  your  at- 
tention is  requested  to  a statement  of  facts  in 
relation  to  the  American  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, and  the  Colony  they  have  planted  in  Li- 
beria. 

From  the  last  report  of  that  Society,  it  ap- 
pears that  during  the  preceding  year  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Colony  has  been  enlarged,  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  increased  by 
the  accession  of  about  eight  hundred  emi- 
rants  from  the  United  States,  of  whom  two 
undred  and  forty -seven  were  slaves,  manu- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  their  being  coloniz- 
ed;— That  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  Colony  are  rapidly  advanc- 
ing, and  new  avenues  for  communication  and 
trade  have  been  formed  with  the  tribes  of  the 
interior;— That  health  has  generally  been  en- 
joyed, and  manifest  improvement  made  in  the 
state  of  the  schools; — That  a high  school,  or 
seminary,  in  Liberia,  is  contemplated  by  the 
Managers,  for  which  donations  to  the  amount 
of  $-2,400  have  already  been  received; — That 
the  relations  of  the  Colony  with  the  native 
tribes  are  of  the  most  friendly  character; — 
That  the  natives  are  continually  inviting  set- 
tlements from  the  Colony  along  the  coast,  for 
a distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty- 
miles,  and  that  means  are  only  wanting  to  en- 
able them  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  coast 
to  that  extent; — That  the  Colony  is  now  pre- 
pared to  receive  a much  larger  number  annu- 
ally than  the  Society  have  hitherto  had  the 
means  of  colonizing,  and  that  were  such 
means  furnished,  thousands  might  be  intro- 
duced in  a single  year; — That  in  Liberia  the 
moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  Colony 
are  appreciated  hy  the  inhabitants; — That 
open  immoralities  are  rare, — that  the  Sabbath 
is  strictly  observed,  and  public  worship  at- 
tended by  nearly  the  whole  community  with 
regularity  and  decorum, — and  that  during  the 
year  three  churches  have  been  erected; — 
That  the  re-captured  Africans,  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  and  especially  religious  know- 
ledge, some  of  whom  have  already  professed 
Christianity,  are  contented  and  independent, 
and  especially  improving  in  intelligence  and 
respectability; — That  during  the  year  the 
strength  of  the  Society  ha3  been  ’much  in- 
creased in  this  ctuatgr,  wtwithstaaiyjg  tjhs 


opposition  with  wrhich  it  has  been  assailed; — 
Societies  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  ac- 
tivity;— donations  and  bequests  of  individuals 
afford  cheering  evidence  that  the  cause  of  Co- 
lonization is  taking  a stronger  hold  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  benevolent; — the  State  Legis- 
latures are  beginning  to  patronize  it  by  liberal 
appropriations,  and  several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  received  from  benevolent  persons 
in  England.  The  African  Repository  of 
February  last  states,  however,  that  the  pecu- 
niary wants  of  the  Society  were  never  more 
pressing  than  at  present. 

In  conveying  nearly  800  persons  to  Liberia 
during  the  last  year,  the  Managers  expended 
all  their  means,  and  in  addition,  contracted 
debts,  which  are  yet  to  be  discharged.  With 
sufficient  funds,  the  Society  would  transport 
several  thousand  persons  to  Liberia  during  the 
present  year.  Many  humane  masters  are 
waiting  such  a conveyance,  that  they  may 
liberate  their  slaves. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  many  others, 
which  it  is  presumed  are  within  your  know- 
ledge, and  in  full  confidence  of  the  benevolent 
design  of  the  Society,  and  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  the  establishment  of  a line  of  colo- 
nies, of  free,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  com- 
munities, around  Western  Africa,  and  thus 
destroying  the  slave-trade,  and  redeeming 
multitudes  of  colored  persons,  with  their  pos- 
terity, from  hopeless  bondage,  and  contribu- 
ting largely  not  only  to  the  extermination  of 
slavery  in  our  own  country,  but  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  over  the  whole  continent  of  Af- 
rica:— The  Managers  of  the  Vermont  Coloni- 
zation Society,  taking  this  view  of  this  inter- 
esting subject,  request  you — and  each  of  you. 
Rev.  gentlemen,  to  bring  the  subject  before 
your  respective  congregations,  on  some  Sab- 
bath near  the  4th  of  July,  and  preach  on  the 
same,  if  convenient,  and  take  up  a collection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

All  collections  and  donations  may  be  for- 
warded to  Daniel  Baldwin,  Esq.  of  Mont- 
pelier, Treasurer  of  ihe  Vermont  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  by  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  October  next,  or  sooner,  if  con- 
venient. ELIJAH  PAINE, 

President  of  the  Vermont  Col.  Society. 

Williamston,  May  9,  1833. 

The  foregoing  circular  address  has  been 
sent  to  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  each 
denomination  of  Christians  in  the  State  of  Vt. 
If  from  any  circumstance  any  Minister  should 
not  receive  a copy,  he  is  respectfully  request- 
ed to  ask  of  his  congregation  a contribution. 
And  all  Editors  of  public  Journals  in  the 
State  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause,  will  con- 
fer a favor  by  giving  the  foregoing  address, 
together  wTith  this  note,  one  insertion  in  their 
respective  papers.  E.  P. 

Virginia  Colonization  Society. 

At  a called  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Virginia  State  Colonization  Society,  held  at 
Ihe  City  Hall  in  Richmond,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning the  17th  of  June,  the  Hon.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  President  of  the  Society  in 
the  Chair,  the  following  Preamble  and  Reae- 
lutitm  were  aaani&aujjy  aitp'cec— 
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The  Board  being  informed  that  the  Parent 
Society  is  at  present  much  pressed  tor  the 
want  of  funds,  and  desiring  to  receive  the  aid 
of  this  Society, 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  David  I.  Burr, 
Fleming  James,  and  Robert  G.  Scott,  be 
a Committee  to  draw  up  and  circulate  an  ad- 
dress, urging  the  special  action  of  our  Aux- 
iliary Societies,  and  also  requesting  the  atten- 
tion of  Clergymen  of  all  denominations,  to  at- 
tend to  taking  up  collections  on  the  4th  of 
July  next,  or  on  the  Sabbath  previous  or  sub- 
sequent thereto,  and  forward  all  sums  collec- 
ted to  Benjamin  Brand,  our  Treasurer,  or 
to  the  Parent  Society,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. 

The  undersigned,  the  Committee  appointed 
under  the  foregoing  Resolution,  believing  that 
the  scheme  of  African  Colonization  has  been 
so  frequently  and  ably  discussed,  that  it  is 
now,  in  regard  to  its  design  and  operation 
Well  known  and  generally  appreciated,  do  not 
therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  all  the  great  interests 
it  involves,  and  which  it  doubtless  will,  under 
proper  management,  ultimately  effect. 

The  end  it  proposes  has  become  the  desire 
of  the  humane — the  prayer  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  hope  of  the  patriot.  The  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  consistently  with  the 
tranquility  of  our  domestic  economy,  and  the 
health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  Colo- 
nists in  Liberia,  is  demonstrated  not  only  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  original  friends 
and  advocates,  but  to  the  great  gratification 


Colonization,  which  they  cannot  in  justice  to 
themselves  and  the  religious  public,  pass  si- 
lently over. — It  is  its  missionary  character. — 
In  appealing,  therefore,  to  the  ministers  of 
our  holy  religion,  of  all  denominations,  in  be- 
half of  Colonization,  they  feel  that  they  are  ap- 
pealing in  behalf  oi  that  very  religion  its  If, 
whose  long  desired  spread  in  Africa,  where  a 
climate  unfriendly  to  the  white  man  prohibits 
his  entrance  as  its  permanent  missionary — is 
only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  success  of  the 
great  plan,  which  is  to  restore  to  the  land  of 
tneir  ancestors,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  with  a practical  knowledge  of 
its  euects,  and  wdth  a desire  of  extending  its 
benefits,  that  unfortunate  race,  which  the  ava- 
rice of  our  predecessors  transported  to  our 
shores. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  undersign- 
ed most  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  special 
notice  of  all  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  all  de- 
nominations. The  undersigned  will  not  trust 
themselves  to  enlarge  upon  this  theme — it 
more  properly  belongs  to  those  to  whom  this 
address  is  made.  It  is  their  peculiar  pro- 
vince to  point  out  and  explain  the  movements 
of  that  great  mysterious  Being,  “who  plants 
his  footsteps  in  the  sea  and  rides  upon  the 
storm,” — whose  kindness  and  mercy  are  over 
all  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  whose  pur- 
poses of  benevolence  in  regard  to  all  men 
must  and  will  be  fulfilled. 

No  occasion  can  be  esteemed  more  proper, 
for  all  who  desire  the  success  of  Colonization, 
to  make  contributions  to  its  aid,  than  on  that 


of  multitudes  of  others,  some  of  whom  with-  i day,  so  signal  in  the  annals  of  our  beloved 
held  their  aid,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  country,  and  the  celebration  of  which  is  now 
from  political  considerations,  and  others  from  , so  near  at  hand. 

motives  of  humanity  to  the  blacks.  To  unite  with  the  rites  of  our  national  jubi- 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  experi-  lee,  yearly  advances  for  our  distant  and  infant 
ment  in  its  enlightening  and  ennobling  eifects  Colony;  to  bear  in  recollection  the  holy  strug- 
upon  the  emigrant  blacks,  produced  during  gle  now  making  to  restore  to  the  land  of  their 
the  past  year  an  extraordinary  favorable  ex-  forefathers  a degraded  and  hopeless  popula- 
citement  among  these  people  in  this,  and  tion,  and  to  civilize  and  christianize  a new 
other  Southern  States.  Inconsequence  of  continent,  while  our  own  loved  land  is  reliev- 
this,  almost  unlooked  for,  change  in  the  opin- 1 ed  from  its  heaviest  curse,  Inust  add  beyond 
ions  and  desires  of  the  free  colored  people,  1 estimation  to  the  feeling  of  devotion  which 
the  Managers  of  the  Parent  Society  at  Wash-  j every  American  citizen  now  entertains  for 
ington,  in  meeting  the  very  numerous  appli-  j that  sacred  day  which  made  him  a freeman, 
cations  for  the  means  of  emigrating  to  the  Co-  j Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we 
lony,  have  entirely  exhausted  their  Treasury,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  entreat  you, 
and  are  now  without  the  means  of  further  ac-  upon  the  approaching  anniversary  of  Anuri- 
tion  in  this  truly  great  and  beneficent  cause,  can  Independence,  or  the  Sabbath  succeeding 
Indeed,  they  are  in  debt.  Their  main  and  or  preceding  the  same,  to  call  upon  all  who 
almost  only  dependence  to  enable  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  our  Society, 
meet  the  demands  upon  them,  and  to  prose- : to  assist  its  progress,  by  all  reasonable  con- 
cute  the  great  work  which  they  have  so  man-  tributions. 

fully  and  nobly  sustained  up  to  the  present  j All  funds  that  may  be  collected,  you  are 
moment,  and  upon  the  ultimate  success  of  earnestly  requested  to  foiw?ard  with  as  little 
which  depend  so  many  vital  interests,  is  the  delay  as  possible,  to  Benjamin  Brand, 
liberality  of  the  people — the  great  source  of  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  State  Colonization 
all  power  under  our  happy  Constitution.  j Society  at  Richmond,  or  if  more  convenient, 
The  political  interests"  intimately  and  es-  ; to  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Colonization 
sentially  involved  in  the  final  success  of  the  ! Society  at  Washington. 


scheme  of  African  Colonization,  are  generally 
veil  understood,  and  are  in  themselves  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  fill  the  amplest  mind  and 
warm  the  coldest  heart.  The  undersigned  do 
not  deem  in  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this 
view  of  the  subject:  it  is  so  plain  that  a “way- 
faring man  may  understand  it,  and  he  that  . 
ria  neth  may  read”  it. 


DAVID  I.  BURR,  ; 
FLEMING  JAMES,  J 
RJBERTG.  SCOTT.  5 
Richmond,  June  20th,  1833. 


Committee. 


From  the  Baptist  Tract  Magazine,  June,  1833. 
Donation  for  Liberia. 

we 


Through  the  hands  of  Brother  Phoenix 

'ihex«fe,(hewever45  «&§  feature  jja  jSfriwn  have  receivwUreia  the  First  AfeLeaa  Cfcureh, 
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Savannah,  Ga.  $8  50  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  tracts  in  Liberia.  This  donation 
is  not  only  very  acceptable  to  us,  but  will  be 
highly  gratifying  to  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. By  a letter  from  Rev.  C.  M.  Waring, 
of  Monrovia,  published  in  the  Tract  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1832,  it  will  be  seen  that 
tracts  are  there  greatly  wanted,  and  gladly  re- 
ceived. That  infant  nation  should  be  furnish- 
ed with  the  means  of  religious  knowledge, 
that  when  they  become  a mighty  people,  they 
may  also  be  a people  of  righteousness. 

A few  days  before  the  reception  of  the 
above  named  contribution,  a parcel  of  tracts 
was  sent  to  Liberia,  and  by  the  next  opportu- 
nity, we  shall  forward  an  additional  supply. 

Will  not  the  church  who  remitted  this  do- 
nation, and  other  African  churches,  make  an 
annual  collection  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
tracts  to  their  coloured  brethren  in  Liberia, 
and  thus  aid  in  the  great  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  whole  of  Africa?  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  regard  and  kindness,  would  se- 
cure the  grateful  affection  of  the  colonists, 
and  unite  them  and  their  brethren  in  this 
country  in  the  strongest  Christian  bonds. 


Colonization  Meetings. 

Many  interesting  meetings  have 
been  held,  since  the  issue  of  our 
last  number,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  in  aid  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society.  As  our  limits  pre- 
clude a minute  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  these  occasions,  our  rea- 
ders must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
contented  with  the  following  brief 
notices: 

On  the  19th  of  June  a meeting  was 
held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  New  York, 
by  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. 

Colonization  Meeting. — An  interesting  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  New 
York,  by  the  friends  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Gurley,  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
addressed  the  meeting  at  length  on  its  prin- 
ciples, history,  &c.;  after  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Spring  moved  the  following  Resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  American  Colonization  Society  is 
founded  upon  just,  patriotic  and  Christian 
principles;  is  benevolent  in  its  tendencies,  and 
glorious  in  its  aspect  and  promise  of  good  to- 
ward the  whole  African  race. 

Dr.  S.  was  followed  by  S.  L.  Knapp,  Esq. 
Mr.  Washington  Davis,*  a citizen  of  Liberia, 
addressed  the  meeting.  In  reply  to  the  asser- 
tion that  colonization  does  no  good,  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  in  1820  the  river  Mesu- 
rado  was  lined  with  slave  factories.  The  Co- 
lony had  broken  them  up.  He  had  himself 
been  engagedjn  two  expeditions  against  the 
slavers,  in  which  200  captives  were  set  free; 
who  are  now  valuable,  industrious,  and  in 
many  instances,  pious  citizens  of  the  Colony. 
This  statement  was  hissed  by  some  of  the  co- 
lored m n— an  evidence  of  that  lov/' of  free- 
dom and  those  feelings  of  humanity,  which 
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the  Anti-Colonizationists  excite  among  the 
blacks.  Before  taking  his  seat,  Mr.  Davis 
turned  to  his  colored  brethren  and  exclaimed: 
“Because  I vindicate  the  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, I am  denounced  as  a spy  and  a traitor  to 
the  race.  What  do  you  see  in  me  that  looks 
like  a spy  or  a traitor  to  the  race?”  (Ap- 
plause from  the  audience,  with  hisses  from 
the  blacks.) 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a collection  was 
taken  up,  amounting  to  $1,158. 

On  the  20th  of  June  a Colonization 
meeting  was  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
a village  long  renowned  for  its  rich  and 
regular  contributions  to  literature  and 
religion. 

Messrs.  Gurley  and  Finley  spoke.  The 
Rev.  Drs.  Miller  and  Alexander,  and  Profrs. 
Dod  and  Maclean,  took  part  in  the  exercises. 
Captain  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of  the  U.  States 
Navy,  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey  So- 
ciety, is  the  Chairman  of  a Committee  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  subscriptions. 

The  Colonization  Cause  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

We  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing the  subjoined  Resolutions  in 
favour  of  Colonization,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  us  by  the  respecta- 
ble Chairman  of  the  meeting  which 
passed  them.  It  will  gratify  the 
friends  of  the  Society  every  where,  to 
find  that  it  has  acquired  able  co-ope- 
ration at  Princeton,  that  famous  and 
time-honoured  seat  of  learning  and 
piety. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminaryin  Princeton,  N.  J.  held 
on  Monday,  June  24, 1833,  the  following  Res- 
olutions were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  students  of  this  Seminary,  the  plan  of  col- 
onizing, with  their  own  consent,  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour  of  this  country,  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa,  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the 
prayers,  the  efforts,  and  the  cordial  patronage 
of  every  Christian  and  patriot;  and  viewing  it 
as  such. 

Resolved,  That  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  will,  during  the  ensuing  year,  use  all  laud- 
able efforts  to  enlist  public  sentiment  in  be- 
half of  this  enterprise,  and  to  secure  funds  to 
aid  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in 
sending  out  such  emigrants  as  may  be  prepa- 
red to  go. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  signed  by  its  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
and  published  under  their  direction. 

(Signed)  TRYON  EDWARDS. 

James  Clark,  Secretary. 


Boston  Debate  on  Colonization. 

A public  debate  took  place  at  Bos- 
ton, on  the  successive  evenings  of 
May  30  and  31,  upon  the  promi- 
nent topics  of  ^difference  between 
I the  Colonization  and  immediate  abo- 
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lition  Societies.  It  was  carried  on  by  | 
R.  S.  Finley,  Esq.  and  Professor 
Wright  of  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio — the  former  advocating 
the  colonization  of  the  blacks  in  Af- 
rica, and  the  latter  the  immediate  ab- 
olition of  slavery  at  home.  We  are 
indebted  to  our  Boston  friend,  (says 
the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser) and  correspondent  for  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  result. 

Boston,  June  1st,  1833. 

I suppose  you  will  feel  some  interest  in  the 
result  of  the  Colonization  and  Abolition  de- 
bate between  Messrs.  Finley  and  Wright.  I 
can  tell  you,  in  one  word,  that  it  went  off’ 
grandly  for  the  cause,  and  •will  unquestiona- 
bly be  the  instrument  of  much  benefit  to  us, 
and  credit  to  Mr.  Finley.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  a hasty  expression  by 
either  debater,  evidently  struck  out  in  the 
heat  of  contest,  the  whole  affair  was  conducted 
in  the  most  gentlemanly  style.  The  Church 
was  crowded  on  both  occasions — Thursday 
and  Friday — and  the  audience  was  Mghly  res- 
pectable and  attentive. 

I say  it  has  done  good,  not  judging  from  my 
own  feelings  merely,  but  from  what  I see  and 
hear.  The  impression  was  plain  as  the  day- 
light. One  of  our  most  respectable  city  offi- 
cers who  heard  the  first  debate,  said  to  me  “I 
went  an  impartial  hearer.  I knew  nor  cared 
nothing  about  the  subject  before;  but  I came 
away  a different  man.  I shall  join  the  Socie- 
ty forthwith.”  Several  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen have  come  forward  to  make  them- 
selves life-members. 


[ Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer .] 
Boston,  June  5,  1833. 

The  last  week  was  one  of  profound  and 
well-sustained  interest  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity of  Boston.  The  Prison  Discipline 
cause,  the  Tract  cause,  the  Education  cause, 
the  Sabbath  school  system,  the  Missionary 
enterprise,  were  probably  never  presented  to 
the  public  in  so  interesting  a manner.  But 
there  was  one  cause,  which  if  it  did  not  swal- 
low up  the  others,  stood  out  in  bold  and  pro- 
minent relief — the  Colonization.  The  most 
intense  interest  was  given  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  a public  discussion  was  held  on  twro  suc- 
cessive days  between  Professor  Wright,  of 
Ohio,  and  R.  S.  Finley,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the 
New  York  Colonization  Society,  to  which  he 
was  challenged  or  “invited”  by  Profr.  W. — 
The  most  judicious  and  ardent  friends  of  Co- 
lonization do  not  approve  of  these  public  de- 
bates as  a general  practice,  while  their  oppo- 
nents seem  to  seek  eveiy  opportunity  to 
draw  the  former  into  th/>m.  The  respecta- 
ble character  of  Profr.  IN.  induced  Messrs. 
Finley  and  Danforth,  both  of  wThom  wrere 
bravely  challenged  by  him  to  take  some  notice 
of  it,  which  was  done  in  a kind  and  respect- 
ful manner;  and  as  one  was  deemed  amply 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  cause.  Mr.  F.  ; 
having  be'sn  first  name®  in  the'call,  and  hav-  I 
*ingi»adan  extensive  personal  acquaintance! 
with  slavery,  was  detailed  for  the  work.  And  [ 


I well  did  the  combatants  acquit  themselves. 

! They  exhibited  uniform  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy towards  each  other,  as  professors  of  the 
same  religion  should  do,  while  they  were  deep- 
ly earnest  in  their  respective  causes.  But 
the  moral  excellence,  the  practical  energy, 
and  the  certain  effects  of  the  Colonization 
system  on  slavery,  were  so  clearly  set  in  con- 
trast with  the  merely  abstract  doctrines  of  the 
Anti-Colonizationists,  that  even  the  ability  of 
Profr.  W.  did  not  avail,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  a powerful  impulse  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  Colonization  cause,  which  years  of 
“anti-slavery”  labor  cannot  roll  back.  A 
great  many  clergymen  were  present,  as  well 
as  others. 


[ From  the  New  York  Observer,  June  15.] 
Emancipation  of  one  hundred  Slaves! 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce, that  the  students  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  have 
pledged  themselves  to  raise,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  within  six  months,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  effect  the  emancipa- 
tion of  one  hundred  slaves  in  Ken- 
tucky. We  have  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  on  this  subject 
from  R.  S.  Finley,  Esq.  the  Agent  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society 
in  this  city: — 

Office  of  the  Colonization  Society, ") 
New  York,  June  10,  1833.  5 
To  the  Editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer. 

On  the  3d  inst.  Charles  Tappan,  Esq.  of 
Boston,  a zealous  and  enlightened  friend,  and 
liberal  patron  of  the  Colonization  Society,  did 
me  the  favor  to  take  me  in  his  chaise  from 
Boston  to  Andover,  to  which  place  I had 
been  previously  invited  to  confer  with  the 
students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  the 
last  mentioned  place,  as  to  the  best  means  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  On  the  5th  of  June,  before  I left 
the  place,  the  following  testimonial  of  their 
approbation  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  was 
handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  students: 

“At  a meeting  of  the  students  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Andover,  held  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1833,  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solution were  adopted: 

Whereas  we  have  been  assured  by  Robert 
S.  Finley,  Esq.  who  has  travelled  extensive- 
ly in  Kentucky,  as  an  Agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  that  for  every  $30  which 
we  may  obtain  for  that  purpose,  one  slave,  of 
good  character,  may  be  voluntarily  emanci- 
pated in  Kentucky  and  sent  to  Liberia: 
Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  raise  a sufficient  sum 
of  money,  within  six  months  from  this  time, 
to  effect  the  emancipation  and  removal  to  Libe- 
ria, of  at  least  one  hundred  slaves  in  Kentucky. 
(Signed)  MILO  P.  JEWETT.” 

The  gentleman  who  handed  me  the  above 
preamble  and  resolution,  informed  me  that 
•hoy  passed  with^-only  t vo  opposing  votes, 
ufcefro  - members  of  the  An- 
j ti-  Slavery  Society'.  Respectfully  yours, 
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[ From  the  Winchester  Virginian.'] 

Letter  froma  Colonist. 

The  accounts  of  prosperity  attend- 
ing the  Colony  of  Liberia  have  been 
so  imposing  through  the  letters  that 
have  been  received  from  that  place, 
that  doubts  of  their  authenticity  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
coloured  population.  An  emigrant 
from  Loudon  county  agreed  before  he 
left,  on  a plan  by  which  no  false  epis- 
tle could  be  palmed  off  as  his;  this 
was  to  mention  certain  facts  selected 
by  himself  and  his  brother,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  postscript  of  his  let- 
ter. The  letter  itself  has  been  handed 
us,  and  is  published  below.  It  speaks 
*for  itself.  The  annual  appropriations 
by  the  State  will  give  a new  impulse 
to  the  operations  of  the  Col.  Society. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  March  1,  1833. 

Dear  Brother  Benjamin: — We  have 
arriyed  safely  at  Liberia — myself  and  all  my 
family.  On  the  passage  we  had  no  sea-sick- 
ness, and  as  yet  the  fever  of  the  country  has 
not  attacked  us.  It  usually  comes  on  in  from 
two  to  six  weeks  after  arrival,  some  die,  oth- 
ers have  it  slightly — the  event,  as  to  me  and 
mine,  I leave  with  God. — Hitherto  I am  much 
pleased,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  circumstances  of  things.  I believe 
an  industrious  man  can  live  here  easier  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  yet  I am  so 
agreeably  disappointed  with  the  country, 
that  I have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  live  there.  I wish  very  much  that 
you  were  here  with  me.  I feel  that  I am  in 
a land  of  great  privileges  and  freedom.  Last 
Sabbath  I preached  three  times  in  Baptist 
churches.  There  are  here  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians and  Baptists — all  zealous  and  ac- 
tive in  the  good  cause. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are  nume- 
rous— oranges,  limes,  indigo,  plantain,  &cc. 
are  all  plenty.  I have  sat  at  tables  where 
fowls,  and  fish,  and  hams,  and  beef,  were  all 
served  up  as  good  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  I have  drawn  a town  lot,  and  am  liv- 
ing in  a hired  house  until  I get  one  built  on  it. 

There  is  a great  demand  here  for  stone-ma- 
sons. I am  now,  though  I have  been  here  on- 
ly one  week,  engaged  on  a house  at  $3  50 
per  perch,  to  be  paid  in  cash;  the  price  some- 
times is  $4  50.  Tell  my  old  friend  Joseph 
Sanford,  if  he  were  here  he  could  find  ready 
employment.  I have  found  large  store-hous- 
es and  others  built  of  stone,  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  rich  people  living 
in  style  as  in  any  other  country. 

I find  a great  many  natives  here.  Their 
dress  is  nothing  but  a handkerchief  around 
the  loins — all  the  rest  of  the  body  naked,  both 
men  and  women;  though  the  latter  do  not 
frequent  the  town,  being  ashamed  to  be  seen. 

Capt.  Hatch  treated  us  on  the  passage  in 
the  kindest  manner,  so  much  so,  that  I think 


he  deserves  my  highest  gratitude.  I wish 
you  might  come  out  with  him. 

Your  most  aliectionate  brother, 

REUBEN  MOSS. 

P.  S.  I will  now  give  the  sign  which  I 
was  to  give  you  that  you  may  know  this  letr 
ter  is  from  me.  It  was  to  mention  the  acci- 
dents. The  first  was  your  getting  your  leg 
caught  under  a tree,  the  second  was  my  fall- 
ing off  the  horse  and  having  my  hand  split 
open  by  an  axe.  R.  M. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr.  Cresson’s  Agency. 

In  the  Hull  Rockingham,  &c.  Ga- 
zette, edited  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  May  11th 
and  18th,  received  just  as  this  num- 
ber was  going  to  press,  we  find  some 
interesting  notices  of  Mr.  Cresson’s 
proceedings.  That  paper,  under  the 
former  date,  has  the  following  article: 
“ Liberia . — We  refer  to  another  page  fora 
most  interesting  discussion  on  this  new  and 
rising  Colony.  Mr.  Cresson,  the  Agent  for 
it  and  advocate  of  it,  is  at  present  in  this 
town,  on  his  return  from  a tour  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  opposition  he  has  met 
with  has  been  fierce  and  pertinacious,  but  we 
are  happy  to  say  not  very  successful.  He 
purposes,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  advertise- 
ment, to  address  the  people  of  Hull,  once 
more,  before  his  departure  to  his  native  land, 
and  has  appointed  Tuesday  evening,  at  7 o’- 
clock, in  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  for  that 
purpose.  The  Colony,  by  all  accounts,  is 
answering  the  benevolent  purposes  of  its 
founders.  Mr.  C.  will  lay  before  his  hearers 
the  latest  information  respecting  it,  and  refute 
the  objections  made  to  it;” 

The  discussion  referred  to  in  this 
article  took  place  at  Scarbro’,  in  con- 
sequence of  a challenge  which  Mr. 
George  Impey  of  Whitby  had  sent  to 
Mr.  Cresson  to  meet  him  in  public 
disputation  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society. 

Mr.  Impey’s  arguments  seem  to 
have  been  derived  chiefly  from  Mr. 
W.  L.  Garrison’s  common-place  book 
of  objections  to  the  Society.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  authority  of  this  “distin 
guished  philanthropist”,  Mr.  Cresson 
adduced  that  of  Dr.  Finley,  Bishop 
White,  the  Friends  of  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  had  sent  $800  to  the 
Society  and  pledged  $300  more  on 
certain  conditions — Dr.  Brown,  the 
head  of  the  Baptist  church;  the  body 
of  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky;  and 
Rev.  G.  Cookman,  formerly  of  Hull, 
who  had  gone  out  from  Hull  to  Ame- 
rica, and  who  declares  that  in  their 
General  Conference,  embracing  as  they 
did  70,000  coloured  members,  there 
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was  but  one  voice  as  to  the  advanta- 
ges r.f  th..-  Colonization  Society.  Mr. 
C.  also  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Society  as  expressed  in  its  publications 
and  through  its  authorized  agents. 

In  reply  to  the  authority  of  certain 
prominent  individuals,  alleged  by  Mr. 
Impey  to  coincide  in  his  views,  Mr. 
Cresson  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the 
distinguished  friends  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  whom  he  had  before  na- 
med, Gen.  R.G.  Harper,  Judge  Wash- 
ington, and  Bishop  Meade.  He  de- 
nied Mr.  Garrison’s  competency  as  a 
witness,  referring  to  some  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  him  in  this  country, 
and  to  his  falsifications  of  the  African 
Repository.  After  some  argumenta 
ad  hominem,  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
Mr.  C.  alluded  to  the  persecution 
which  he  had  met  with  from  certain 
quarters  in  England,  and  succinctly 
expounded  the  tendency  of  the  Colo- 
nization scheme  to  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  coloured  population.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  C.  tri- 
umphantly rode  over  a host  of  objec- 
tions, resting  on  references  to  certain 
passages  in  the  African  Repository, 
on  the  debate  in  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, grov\ing  out  of  Nat  Turner’s  in- 
surrectionary attempt,  &c.  &c.  After 
making  a pertinent  and  satisfactory 
statement  concerning  the  climate  of 
Liberia,  Mr.  C.,  says  the  Editor  of  the 
Rockingham, 

“Defended  the  conduct  of  the  Society  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  females  to  emi- 
grate, because,  though  they  sent  families 
when  they  could,  the  feeling  of  enterprise  was 
such,  that  there  were  far  more  men  than  wo- 
men applied,  and  he  appealed  to  the  company 
whether  it  was  not  wise  to  do  all  they  could 
to  promote  Christian  marriages  rather  than  al- 
low them  to  form  connexions  with  heathens, 
and  thus  haply  throw  their  Christianity  away. 
As  to  compulsion  they  had  had  no  less  than 
2,500  applicants  on  the  books  at  once,  and 
Bishop  Meade  was  distressed  because  they 
could  not  raise  funds  to  satisfy  their  washes. 
Mr.  C.  contended  that,  in  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  they  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  co- 
loured people,  and  to  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  mankind;  and,  because  they  could  not  do 
more,  they  were  taunted  with  selfishness , cru- 
elty, and  injustice.  Might  God,  in  his  mercy, 
grant  a thousand  fold  of  such  motives  and  of 
such  results.  If  they  were  actuated  by  sel- 
fish motives,  they  would  sell  their  slaves  for 
£60  or  £80  a-head,  rather  than  give  them 
up  gratuitously  to  be  settled  in  Liberia. — 
[Here  Mr.  Impey  observed  there  is  co  mar- 


ket.] No  market,  said  Mr.  C. — No  market. 
He  had  received  w7hen  at  Belfast,  a Balti- 
more paper,  of  which  he  wras  so  ashamed 
that  he  committed  it  to  the  flames;  but,  had 
he  knowrn  that  he  should  be  told  that  there 
was  no  market  for  the  slaves,  he  would  h ive 
treasured  it  as  fine  gold.  In  that  very  pa- 
per one  man  advertises — T of will 

give  the  best  market  price  for  slaves,  and 
another  in  the  same  paper.  Woolfolk,  of 
Baltimore,  will  give  a better  price  for  slaves 
than  any  one  else;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told 
there  is  no  market.  He  had  before  stated  at 
Whitby,  and  he  now  repeated  it  here,  that 
from  the  operations  of  this  Society,  a feeling 
had  been  produced,  “broad  as  their  lakes, 
wide  as  their  forests,  and  irresistible  as  the 
falls  of  Niagara.” 

Here  testimony  was  given  to  the 
highly  respectable  characters  of  Mr. 
Cookman  and  Mr.  Innes.  After  some 
further  remarks  from  Mr.  Impey,  Mr. 
Cresson,  and  Mr.  John  Rowntree,  the 

“Rev.  G.  B.  Kidd  said  the  African  Coloni- 
zation Society  w7as  blamed  because  it  differed 
from  Anti- Slavery  Societies,  and  did  not  in- 
terfere on  the  subject  of  slavery — this  was 
precisely  the  case  w ith  Missionary  Societies. 
Missionaries  w7ere  instructed  in  going  to  slave 
countries,  not  to  interfere  in  the  question  of 
abolition;  and  were  the  Missionary  Societies 
to  be  blamed  because  they  did  not  do  more? 
So  was  not  the  Colonization  Society  to  be 
impeached  because  it  was  not  an  Anti-Sla- 
very Society,  for  as  Missionary  Societies  had 
been  instrumental  in  producing  an  effect 
which  had  perhaps  done  more  to  promote  the 
cause  of  emancipation  than  any  thing  else,  so 
was  the  Anti- Colonization  Society  indirectly 
producing  a similar  effect  in  America.  He 
had  some  years  ago  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  Colonization,  and  had 
warmly  approved  it.  The  objection  that  wras 
urged  against  the  free  and  intelligent  going  to 
Liberia,  was  analogous  to  what  might  be  ad- 
duced against  forming  new  colonies  from  the 
ranks  of  our  owm  peasantry,  if  enterprising 
moral  and  religious  (and  such  only  are  the 
roper  materials  for  beginning  a Colony.) — 
uch  men,  it  might  be  said,  are  wanted  to 
improve  the  home  population,  and  wrould  be 
sure  of  a living  here;  but  the  very  effect  to 
prepare  such  characters  for  colonists  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  character  of  those  who 
remained;  w7here  one  wras  removed  three 
would  be  left  behind.  In  commercial  lan- 
guage the  increased  demand  would  produce 
an  increased  supply. — Mr.  K.  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  Society,  and  said  that  his 
convictions  in  its  favor  since  the  discussion, 
were  ten -fold  stronger.” 

Some  remarks  in  favor  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society  were  made  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Stiekney,  and  by  Mr.  Richard 
Morrison  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kidd.  Mr. 
Rowntree  moved, 

“That  in  the  absence  of  original  docu- 
ments, this  meeting  is  not  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society.”  None  coming  forward 
to  second  it,  the  motion  was  lest. 
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“Rev.  B.  Evans  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  no  one  had  seconded  Mr.  R.’s  motion. — 
He  said  he  had  thought  long  on  the  subject; 
he- was  at  first  delighted  when  he  heard  of  the 
plan,  and  intimated  to  Mr.  C.  his  willingness 
to  do  all  he  could  tc^  promote  its  object.  He 
afterwards  saw  Stuart’s  book,  and  examined 
it.  He  found  quotations  from  speeches  given 
in  as  parts  of  their  reports,  and  this  made  him 
very  suspicious  as  to  the  charges  that  were 
advanced.  He  had  also  read  Garrison’s  book, 
and  he  found  a quotation  from  it  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Review,  a reference  to  a No.  and  page 
of  the  African  Repository,  wffiere  he  could 
find  neither  the  words  nor  the  sentiments; 
and  he  must  confess,  when  he  saw  a man 
had  not  the  moral  honesty  to  quote  correct- 
ly, he  could  not  value  his  evidence  highly. — 
He  could  not  consider  that  evidence,  where  one 
sentence  was  taken  from  page  — , and  anoth- 
er from  page  — , and  both  were  united  togeth- 
er for  the  purpose  of  putting  a different  con- 
struction on  the  sentiments,  to  what  was  in- 
tended. Mr.  E.  stated  that  his  sentiments 
had  not  been  changed;  he  approved  of  the 
Colonization  Society;  they  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  a deeply  rooted  prejudice,  but  thev 
had  not  created  it,  and  it  was  unfair  to  brand 
them  with  what  they  could  not  subdue.  He 
hated  slavery  as  strongly  as  any  man;  and  did 
he  think  for  a moment  that  this  Society  would 
have  a tendency  to  support  it,  he  should  be 
the  very  last  man  to  join  in  its  ranks.  He 
did  not  think  it  would,  and  therefore  moved 

“That  this  meeting  sees  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  efforts  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  have  a tendency  to  perpetuate 
slavery;  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  confer  immense  blessings  on  Afri- 
ca, by  civilizing  and  christianizing  it.” 

“Mr.  J.  B.  Baker  could  not  find  words 
more  appropriate  to  express  his  own  senti- 
ments than  those  used  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  him,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  se- 
conding the  motion. 

“The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  when 
there  was  a large  majority  of  hands  held  up 
in  its  favour. 

“Mr.  John  Willis  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  explanation  Mr.  C.  had  given, 
and  said  that  all  institutions  had  met  with  op- 
position at  their  origin. 

“Here  Mr.  Impey,  who  had  made  a person- 
al charge  against  Mr.  Cresson,  begged  leave 
to  retract  it,  stating  that  it  was  done  under 
circumstances  of  irritation,  and  that  he  was 
satisfied  of  Mr.  C.’s  integrity  of  motive. — 
Mr.  C.  accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  his  hand 
in  token  of  cordiality. 

“Mr.  J.  B.  Baker  said,  “As  there  had  not 
been  parties  wanting  to  impugn  the  motives, 
and  asperse  the  character  of  Elliott  Cresson, 
as  the  Agent  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  that  in  language  not  the  most  becoming, 
he  tagged  to  move  ‘That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  the  exertions  of  Elliott  Cresson 
on  behalf  of  the  Colonization  Society  spring 
from  pure,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  mo- 
tives.’ ” This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Skelton,  and  carried  unanimously. 

“Mr.  Cresson  returned  thanks.  He  re- 
gretted all  could  not  approve  him.  He 
might  have  been  occasionally  unguarded  in 


expression;  but  when  it  was  recollected  that 
he  had  been  ever  since  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try for  24£  months  engaged  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, a stranger  in  a strange  land,  his  char- 
acter assailed,  and  often  not  received  either 
with  kindness  or  courtesy,  he  was  he  hoped 
entitled  to  some  indulgence,  and  he  should 
ever  retain  a most  grateful  recollection  of  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  received  at 
Scarbro’,  both  on  this  and  a former  occasion, 
and  which  was  so  different  to  what  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  some  other  places.  He  wished 
the  subject  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  would  tend  most  power- 
fully to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  its 
friends,  and  subdue  the  unfounded  hostility 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Society.” 

The  journal  already  referred  to  con- 
tains, under  date  of  May  18,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  article: 

“ Liberia . — On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Cresson,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mechanics’  In- 
stitute, addressed  a respectable  assembly  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  this 
colony.  Mr.  Bromby,  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity Church,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The 
principal  facts  he  stated  will  be  found  embo- 
died in  a letter  inserted  in  another  page,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  repeated  here.  He  was 
heard  with  great  attention,  and  appeared  to 
have  made  a most  favorable  impression.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Rev.  G.  Lee 
moved  a resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cresson 
for  the  information  he  had  communicated,  ex- 
pressing his  own  firm  conviction  that  the  Col- 
ony was  founded  on  good  principles,  and  must 
eventually  have  a favorable  influence  both  in 
America  and  Africa,  especially  in  Africa, 
where  its  evident  tendency  was  to  destroy  all 
traffic  on  man.  Mr.  Bowden  seconded  the 
motion,  bearing  testimony  to  the  integrity, 
zeal,  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Cresson, 
who  had,  at  his  own  expense,  undertaken  the 
duty  of  missionary  to  this  country.  Previous- 
ly to  the  resolution  being  put  to  the  vote,  Mr. 
E.  Buckton,  in  reference  to  some  objections 
to  the  scheme,  put  two  or  three  questions  to 
Mr.  Cresson,  to  which  that  gentleman  an- 
swered very  satisfactorily,  showing  that  he 
had  experienced  most  unmerited  persecution, 
and  that  the  Colony  had  already  effected  great 
good.  The  motion  \tfas  then  carried  unani- 
mously.” 

The  letter  referred  to  in  the  article 
just  copied,  is  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Rockingham,  written  by  ‘T.  S.’ 
and  dated  Beverley,  May  9,  1833. — 
It  presents  a brief  but  comprehensive 
view  of  the  motives  and  history  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  of  the  ani- 
madversions which  it  has  had  the  for- 
tune to  receive.  The  readers  of  the 
next  number  of  the  Repository  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  this 
excellent  letter.  At  present  we  can 
only  notice  it  farther  by  adverting  to 
the  melancholy  intelligence  given  in 
a note  to  it,  that  the  venerable  Clark- 
son is  almost  entirely  blind. 
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LATEST  FROM  LIBERIA- 

The  ship  Jupiter,  Peters  master,  about  which  some  anxiety  has  lately  been 
felt,  ariived  at  New  York  on  the  30th  ult.  having  left  the  coast  of  Africa  on 
the  18th  of  April.  She  brought  camwood,  salt,  hides  and  ivory,  to  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Paxson. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Jupiter,  were  Mr.  A.  D.  Williams,  Vice- 
Agent  of  the  Colony,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Roberts,  high  sheriff  of  Liberia.— 
This  ship  brought  despatches  from  Dr.  Mechlin,  Colonial  Agent,  as  late  as 
the  10th  and  13th  of  April.  He  describes  the  season  as  having  been  unusu- 
ally sickly:  but  Capt.  Peters  writes  that  when  he  left  the  Colony  it  was  as 
healthy  as  usual. 

Dr.  Mechlin  speaks  in  the  most  favorable  terms  of  the  “ accessions  of  in- 
telligence andmoral  strength ,”  which  some  of  the  late  expeditions  had  brought 
to  the  Colony.  The  Jupiter  leaving  Liberia  unexpectedly,  about  two  weeks 
sooner  than  had  been  anticipated,  Dr.  Mecblin  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
into  minute  details  concerning  the  Colony,  in  his  letter;  but  left  them  to  be 
communicated  by  the  Vice-Agent. 

From  the  Liberia  Herald  of  March  11,  received  at  this  office,  and  of  April 
10,  received  at  New  York,  we  extract  the  following  items: 

New  Warehouses. — It  is  but  a few  months  since  we  noticed  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
warehouses  of  good  size,  on  our  water-street,  and  among  the  improvements  progressing  in 
that  part  of  our  town,  we  perceive  three  other  warehouses,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Cheesman,  and  McGill,  ready  to  receive  their  roofs.  The  great  rise  of  property  in  this  part 
of  the  town  would  astonish  many  across  the  Atlantic,  who  pretend  to  believe  that  land  can 
be  purchased  for  a mere  trifle  in  this  Colony. 

High  School. — We  were  surprised,  and,  at  the  same  time  gratified,  to  perceive  in  one  of  the 
late  numbers  of  the  African  Repository,  just  come  to  hand,  that  Mr.  Henry  Sheldon  of  New 
York,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Parent  Society,  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  towards  forming  a fund  for  the  support  of  a High  School  in  our  Colony. 
This  is  a subject  upon  which  we  had  reflected  much,  and  years  ago,  held  conversations  with 
friends  in  Boston,  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  All  doubt  is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Shel- 
don’s donation  is  a noble  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and  long  may  he  live  to  witness 
“the  Sheldon  High  School  of  Liberia,”  in  full  operation.  Our  colored  brethren  in  America 
must  be  up  and  doing,— their  wealthy  men  must  give  more,  if  they  wish  not  to  see  the  Shel- 
don High  School  in  operation,  before  even  they  can  fix,  with  certainty,  upon  a site  for  their 
contemplated  College. 

Recaptured  Africans. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  means  have  lately  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Agent,  by  the  Society  of  female  philanthropists  in  Philadelphia,  who 
at  present  support  two  female  schools  in  the  Colony,  to  establish  a free  school  at  New  Geor- 
gia, for  recaptured  Africans  of  the  Congo,  Ebo,  and  Persa  tribes;  and  that  Mr.  James  R. 
Clark,  lately  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  has  received  the  appointment  of  teacher  for  said  school. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clark  has  passed  through  his  seasoning,  the  school  will  go  into  operation, 
and  it  is  hoped  from  the  earnest  desire  which  those  to  be  benefited,  have  expressed  for  a 
school  and  teacher,  that  they  will  improve  the  opportunity,  and  gladden  the  kind  hearts  of 
their  patrons,  with  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  their  generosity  has  not  been  bestowed  on  un- 
worthy objects. 

By  the  schooner  Hilarity,  a very  late  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  the  Society 
has  received  several  subsequent  despatches  from  the  Agent,  coming  down  as 
late  as  the  18th  of  May.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  one  of  May  15th. 

“It  was  my  intention  to  have  written  very  fully  by  this  vessel;  but  my  health  has  been  so 
much  impaired  by  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  as  to  render  both  mental  and  physical  exertion 
very  irksome;  added  to  which.  Dr.  Hall  has  been  for  several  weeks  confined  to  his  bed  with 
a very  severe  indisposition,  during  which  his  life  was  several  times  despaired  of;  and  I have 
been  forced  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the  sick  as  my  strength  would  admit  of.  This  so 
harasses  me,  that  at  night  I am  obliged  to  retire  early,  to  enable  me  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
the  ensuing  day.  This,  I trust,  will  be  a sufficient  apology  for  my  not  complying  with  my 
promise  to  give  you  a full  and  detailed  account  of  the  colonial  affairs  during  the  past  year.  * * * * 

“This  season  has  been  unusually  unhealthy.  *****  We  had,  at  one 
time,  upwards  of  400  invalids  on  our  list;  of  these,  by  far  the  greater  number  (say  two-thirds) 
were  at  Caldwell,  and  the  remainder  scattered  over  the  town  of  Monrovia,  in  such  shelters 
as  could  be  procured.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  physician 
could  give  them  the  requisite  attendance.  Dr.  Hall  made  the  attempt,  but  was  soon  attacked 
with  fever,  induced  by  the  great  fatigue  and  exposure  which  he  underwent.  From  this  at- 
tack he  can  scarcely  be  considered  convalescent:  and  the  consequent  prostration  is  so  great, 
that  I have  advised  him  to  return  to  the  United  States  in  the  vessel  that  conveys  this;  there 
being  but  little  probability  of  his  recovering  sufficient  strength  and  health  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, without  a temporary  residence  in  a more  healthy  climate;  and  to  remain  here  during  the 
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rainy  season,  would,  I am  convinced,  be  to  sacrifice  his  life.  He  has,  therefore,  although  re- 
luctantly, yielded  to  my  solicitations;  and  should  his  life  De  spared,  you  may  expect  to  see 
him  in  Washington  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this.  His  departure  will,  of  course,  throw  the 
whole  of  the  medical  duties  on  me,  and  these  I cannot  discharge,  although  I have  eveiy  dispo- 
sition to  afford  all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  my  power.  I have  already,  since  the  departure 
of  Dr.  Todsen,  been  twice  confined  to  my  bed  with  severe  indisposition,  occasioned  by  fatigue 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  and  night  air,  during  my  attendance  on  the  sick;  and  there  is  every 
probability,  should  the  necessity  for  my  services  continue,  that  I shall  have  repeated  attacks; 
but  as  this  is  unavoidable,  I will  continue  in  the  course  I am  pursuing,  and  willingly  abide 
the  result.  ********* 

“You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  our  settlement  at  Grand  Bassa  is  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition; we  have  now  about  150  settlers  who  have  established  themselves  there,  and  many 
more  are  anxious  of  removing  themselves  and  families  as  soon  as  suitable  accommodations 
shall  have  been  prepared:  the  natives  continue  to  evince  a friendly  feeling  and  seem  anxious 
that  we  should  increase  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  I have  lately  received  offers  from 
several  chiefs  who  wish  us  to  purchase  their  territory;  one  in  particular  who  owns  the  sea- 
coast  about  4 or  5 miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  river,  has  offered  us  the  choice 
of  any  part  of  his  dominions.  The  tract  of  country  which  he  offers  is  very  valuable,  as  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  secure  harbours  and  landing  places  on  the  coast.  There  is  a deep  inden- 
tation of  the  coast  commencing  about  half-a-mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  extending 
upwards  of  three  miles;  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  this  incurvation,  the  land  rises  and 
juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  a high  reef  of  rocks  continues  from  it  for  nearly  a half-a-mile  far- 
ther out  into  the  ocean,  forming  a natural  break-water,  behind  which  vessels  may  at  all  sea- 
sons, find  secure  anchorage  in  4 or  5 fathoms.  The  landing  is  equally  safe,  as  the  reef  pre- 
vents any  surf,  and  at  the  worst  season,  when  it  is'  dangerous  to  attempt  to  land  elsewhere 
except  in  canoes  manned  by  experienced  Kroomen,  boats  of  every  description  can  put  goods 
ashore  at  this  place  without  the  least  risk.  It  was  this  tract  of  country  that  I wished  to 
purchase  when  I visited  Grand  Bassa  upwards  of  a year  since  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a settlement,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  sell  it.  But  now,  since  we  have  firmly  es- 
tablished ourselves,  and  they  find  they  have  derived  benefit  instead  of  sustaining  injury  from 
our  proximity,  they  are  very  anxious  I should  make  the  purchase  and  place  colonists  on  their 
side  of  the  river.  I think  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  settlement,  that  we  should 
possess  this  country,  and  shall  therefore  make  arrangements  for  its  purchase. 

“Many  of  the  settlers  at  Grand  Bassa,  I am  informed,  have  their  lands  enclosed,  and 
houses  built,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lots.  I have  lately 
seen  some  of  the  finest  melons,  equal  to  any  raised  in  the  United  States,  which  were  raised 
by  Hanson  Leiper,  one  of  the  emigrants  from  Washington, — this  person  has  made  greater 
progress  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  settlers 
we  nave.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barricade,  is  light  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  melons,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.;  but  the  best  lands  are  on  the  other,  or  furth- 
er side  of  the  St.  John’s  river,  and  are  included  in  the  late  purchase  from  King  Joe  Harris, — 
it  is  here  that  I intend  to  assign  their  farm  lands,  as  the  country  is  well  timbered  and  watered, 
and  the  soil  deep  and  fertile.  I think  it  will  not  be  longer  than  four  or  five  years  ere  this 
settlement  will  rival  Monrovia.” 

We  learn  that  Dr.  Hall  has  arrived  in  the  schooner  Hilarity. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  friends  of  Colonization  have  in  many,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  made  their  usual  preliminary  exertions  to  procure  col- 
lections for  the  Society  on  or  about  the  4th  of  July.  Among  the  recent 
movements  of  public  bodies  in  favor  of  the  cause,  we  notice  a Resolution 
passed,  on  motion  of  the  Rev.  James  Laurie,  D.  D.,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  their  convention  held  last  May  in  Philadel- 
phia, which,  after  a preamble  declaring  that  the  American  Colonization  Soci- 
ety is  an  institution  calculated  to  confer  valuable  benefits,  not  only  upon  the 
colored  population  of  this  country,  but  by  giving  facility  to  missions  upon 
the  entire  continent  of  Africa  also,  recommended  it  to  all  the  churches  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  Assembly,  to  take  up  collections  in  aid  of  the  Society, 
on  the  4th  of  July  next,  or  on  the  Sabbath  nearest  to  that  day. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  American  Col.  Society,  from  the  1st  of  April,  to  the  5th  of  July,  1633. 

Proceeds  of  Note  for  $500,  discounted  at  Branch  Bank,  - 494  67 

Georgetown  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society,  per  F.  T.  Seawell,  Treasurer— -third 

payment  on  the  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  - - - - 100 

Colonization  Society-  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Big  Spring,  per  John 

Blean,  of  Newville,  Pa.  - - - - - - - 75 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, 


[July, 


St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Colonization  Society,  per  B.  Allen,  Esq.  Coring.  Secretary, 
Proceeds  of  Note  for  $1500,  renewed  in  Bank  of  United  States,  Washington, 
Proceeds  of  Note  for  $1000,  renewed,  ------ 

Alexander  McIntyre  $1;  George  Sweeny  $1,  per  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley, 

Rev.  John  Hunting,  from  individuals  of  his  church,  Westfield,  Essex  co.  N.  J.  - 
Collection  by  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  at  Greensburg,  per  Hon.  R.  Coulter, 

Proceeds  of  Note  for  $400,  ....... 

Female  Benevolent  Society  of  the  1st.  Presbyterian  chuich,  Albany,  per  Marga- 
ret S.  Boyd,  Secretary,  to  constitute  Rev.  John  N.  Campbell  a life  member. 
Proceeds  of  Note  for  $1000,  renewed,  .... 

Proceeds  of  a fair  held  by  the  young  ladies  at  Miss  Margaret  Mercer's  Academy, 
West  River,  Md.  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  for  recaptured  Africans  at  Liberia,  ----- 

Wm.  Hanah,‘of  Shepherdstown,  Va.  ------ 

Augusta  Colonization  Society,  Georgia,  paid  to  the  Captain  of  Ship  Hercules,  for 
Mr.  Hobby’s  passage,  - --  --  -- 

Proceeds  of  Note  renewed  in  Bank,  ------ 

Dr.  John  Ker,  Natchez,  - 

The  ladies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Post’s  church,  in  addition  to  $15  received  14th  Febru- 
ary, to  constitute  their  pastor  a life  member,  - 
Sarah  A.  Duborg,  of  Providence,  for  Repository,  - 

P.  R.  Fendall,  as  follows: 

from  Thomas  M.  Ambler,  being  on  account  of  subscription  on  plan 
of  Gerrit  Smith,  of  a few  gentlemen  near  Oak  Hill,  Fauquier  co.  Va.  $50 
John  Pilson,  Locust  Grove,  Albemarle  co.  Va.  - - - 3 

P.  R.  Fendall  $1,  G.  Watterston  $1,  - - - - 2 - 

Hon.  Thos.  Emerson,  Windsor,  Vt.  in  advance  of  his  3d  pay’t.  on  G.  Smith’s  plan, 
Auxiliary  Society,  Hartford  co.  Ohio,  per  Rev.  Wells  Andrews, 

Subscription  of  4 young  gentlemen  of  Alexandria,  on  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  per 
Hugh  C.  Smith,  - - - - 

George  Hargrave,  Esq.  Augusta,  Ga.  ------ 

Gerrit  Smith’s  draft,  completing  the  payment  of  $1000  on  his  own  plan,  - 

Illinois  State  Colonization  Society,  per  John  Tillson,  Jr.  Treasurer 

Female  Colonization  Society,  Xenia,  Ohio,  per  Martha  Boal,  Tr.  - 

Jacob  Towson,  of  Williamsport,  Md.  his  subscription  on  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  - 

James  Madison,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  -1  - - - 

J.  Crosby,  on  account  of  Rev.  John  Crosby,  - 

Auxiliary  Society,  Meadville,  Pa.  per  Joseph  Morrison,  Tr. 

Rev.  John  J.  Jacob,  a donation,  per  Mr.  Samuel  Ditty,  - 
Newark  Colonization  Society,  in  addition  to  $300  48  received  10th  September, 
1832,  per  Lyndon  A.  Smith,  ...... 

Rev.  John  Clancey,  of  Charlton,  N.  Y.  per  Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  as  follows;  viz: 
Episcopal  Church  in  said  town,  4th  July,  1831,  - - $5  37 

Presbyterian  Church  do.  do.  - - 7 20 

do.  do.  in  July  1832,  - - 13  43 

Collection  by  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Lee  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C.,  remitted  by  John  C.  Ehringhaus,  Esq.  - 

Subscription  in  the  Ref’d  Dutch  church,  Schenectady,  - 

do  by  Giles  F.  Yates,  Esq.  ------ 


200 
1484 
989  33 
2 

8 12 
22 

395  80 
30 

989  50 


75 

10 

50 

989  33 
100 

15 

2 


- 55 
100 
9 31 

50 

500 

400 

70 

50 

100 

50 

15 

30 

10 

92  55 


26 

25 

17  08 
9 92 


Total, 


$7,641  61 


R.  S.  Finley,  Agent  of  the  Ohio  and  Keutucky  State  Colonization  Societies, 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  following  sums  to  be  applied  towards  de- 


fraying the  expenses  of  the  Western  Expedition: 

Mr.  Finley,  Columbus,  Ohio,  - - - - - - - 5 00 

Thomas  Smith,  Tr.,  Springfield,  Heniker  Co.  Ohio,  Col.  Society,  - - 20  00 

Robert  Porter,  do.  New  Richmond,  “ “ “ 2 77 

Directors  of  Equitable  Insurance  Comp’y,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  - - 11  00 

Wm.  Merril,  - - - - - - - 10  00 

James  Boal,  Tr.  of  Hamilton  and  Rossville  Col.  Society,  Ohio,  - - 23  00 

John  R.  McLain,  4th  of  July  coll’n  at  Buck  Creek,  Ohio,  per  W.  B.  Tappan,  4 00 

Dr.  Hughes.  Tr.  of  Oxford  (O.)  Col.  Society,  - - - 20  00 

Coll’n.in  1st  Presbyterian  church,  after  an  address  by  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Light,  of  Ky.  11  62 

James  Challen  $1,  Robert  Boal  $3,  Wm.  McLean  $3, — all  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  7 00 

Received  of per  Rev.  W.  Gallagher,  4th  of  July  collection,  - - 4 31 

Collection  at  South  Hanover,  Indiana,  - - - - - 5 50 

John  Howes,  Tr.  of  Madison  Col.  Society,  Indiana,  - - - - 39  00 

Mrs.  Duncan,  Tr.  of  the  Female  Col.  Society,  Winchester,  Ky.  - - 4 50 

A.  M.  Preston,  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  do.  . do. 

Rev.  I.  Halsey,  Alleghany  Town,  Pa.,  collection  in  his  church,  - - 21  05 

<«  « 4th  of  July f*  in  Sabbath  sthos'l,  - - 7 25 
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